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IN THE FIELD. “Field Rations” keep our boys well fed. But the cans in which they’re packed use up large quantities of metal. 


&. 


What happens to the metal 
formerly used for your containers? 


M*“” OF YOU HAVE HAD to give up the 
metal containers you once used, be- 
cause that metal is needed for containers 
absolutely essential to the war program. 

This change hasn’t been easy. It’s 
meant losing the ideal package for your 
products and the consumer acceptance 
your metal containers have always en- 
joyed. 

But here’s how your sacrifice is help- 
ing our war effort win a Total Victory 
for Freedom: 

Our armed forces are getting the best 
meals—and plenty of them. Enormous 


quantities of tin cans—the perfect food 
containers—see to that. 


Our civilians, too, must have ample 
supplies of essential foods the year 
around. Here again tin cans are serving 
a vital purpose by making possible the 
preservation of our national harvests. 

Our Army and Navy must also have 
huge numbers of metai containers to 
package other vital tools of war. Canco- 
made containers for blood-plasma trans- 
fusion kits. . . explosives .. . bandages 
... oil... and so forth, are helping the 
United Nations .. . hurting the Axis. 


Under Government direction, the 
metal that formerly went into your con- 


tainers is now being used for war work. 
You and we are cheerfully co-operating 
with Government regulations. You are 
using vision and ingenuity to make the 
best of substitute packages — for the 
duration. 


To the Government—and to you, our 
customers—we make this pledge: Despite 
today’s difficulties, our plants will con- 
tinue to turn out the finest metal and 
fibre containers and our research labora- 
tories will work to improve the packages 


you will use in the future. American 
Can Company, New York, N. Y. 
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PACKAGING CATALOG, 
122 EAST 42nd STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please put in my order now for copies of the huge 


1943 PACKAGING CATALOG at NEW LOW PRICE OF $2.50 
PER COPY. 


Remittance Enclosed [_] Send Invoice [_] 


NAME 
STREET 


CITY fon anh ns lobe 


Foreign and Canadian Price $1.00 higher, payable in U. S. Currency or equivalent. 
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MODERN PACKAGING Onder for 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. New Subscription 
Please enter my subscription to begin with the ....... _--ticreersnl 


$5.00 for one year [ $8.00 for two years [J 
Remittance enclosed [] Send _ invoice O 


Name 


Your position (or profession) 


Comace This is 
pany on NOT 


io 


Street = epeete 
City 


Product Manufactured 


Foreign and Canadian Rates Higher. All Subscriptions Payable in 


1142 U. S. Currency or its Equivalent. 
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ONE GOOD TURN... 


A MERRY-GO-ROUND (known as a carousal in some exclusive circles) goes ’round and ’round and ’round 
and round, but never seems to get anywhere. 

There’s nothing wrong with this. It happens to be the function of a merry-go-round. But it’s dif- 
ferent with a shallow, continuous thread, screw cap such as the C T. One turn ’round the neck of a 
bottle or jar and its job is complete . . . complete until it reaches the home of the consumer. 

Here it should come off quickly and without effort. Put it this way: One good turn deserves 


another. And when you seal your package with a Phoenix C T Cap, one good turn receives another! 





PHOENIX METAL CAP CO. 


2444 West Sixteenth Street 3720 Fourteenth Avenue 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE ABOUT RUBBER vacuum cups 


The United Nations have two strikes called on 
them ... tanks, planes and guns are useless without their 
“cushion” of rubber. Yet we control only 7% of the 
world’s rubber resources. So the sign, “Valuable— 
Handle with Care!”’ isn’t half strong enough! 


The rubber vacuum cups on Redington cartoning 
machines,* for instance. As you owners of these ma- 
chines know, the carton suction head has vacuum 
cups attached which pull the cartons from the bottom 
of a magazine stack by vacuum. These cups must 
be conserved and made to last as long as possible. 
Here is what many plants recommend: 


1 Do not replace a vacuum cup whenever trouble arises 
* ,.. something else may be wrong. 


9 Occasionally a reclaimed cup may not be flexible 
“enough. Place it on a nail or rod and slowly turn 
back against a grinding wheel and thin down the edge. 





3 If something is wrong with the vacuum line, the airline 

* may be lint-clogged. Even though the gauge shows 

plenty of vacuum, there may not be proper vacuum 

at the cup because of clogging in the carton suction 
head, or in the piping leading to the head. 


4 Use care in re-timing the release. If the vacuum is on 
* too long, the cups will rub on the carton when releasing, 
and wear excessively. 


5 After making adjustments, be sure the cups don’t rub 
* against the supports, guides, etc. 


6 Order as small a supply as practical. Cups lying 
* around may be lost, or dry out, losing suction value. 


You may have other ways of adding long life to 
rubber vacuum cups on cartoning machines you'd 
like to pass on to others. Remember, the rubber 
supply “‘box score” is 93% to 7% in favor of The Azis! 


* Redingtons are still being built under high priorities. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. (Est. 1897) 110-112 So. Sangamon St., Chicago, IIl. 
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“CEL-O-SEAL” BANDS PROTECT=AND CONSERVE 
THE CONTENTS OF PACKAGES... 


PB TODAY when Conservation is vital to the na- 
tion’s war program, “Cel-O-Seal” bands 
make an important contribution. On wine, drug 
and medicinal packages, they secure closures firmly 
in place; hence — 


small 


1. Keep the product in, safe from evaporation, and 


2. Keep destructive or harmful influences out. 


{ Ib. 


ayy 5 Synthetic 


“Wind-O-Band” seals—the kind made for distilled 
spirits packages — provide this protection, 
and, moreover. 
Tax Stamps. 


“Cel-O-Seal” also “tops off” glass packages at- 
tractively, provides individuality —and often a 
“second label” —for the bottle or jar that wears it. 
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BANDS 


Sold by 


E.1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC 
‘CEL.O SEAL’’ SECTION 
Empire State Building, N. Y.C 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
GLASS & CLOSURE Div., Lancaster, Pa 
|. F. SCHNIER COMPANY 
683-89 Bryant Street. San Francisco, Cal 








The future 
is what we're fighting for, 





Every reader of this advertisement believes, somehow, 
that the future is worth the fight. Production records 
say so. Your personal sacrifices say so. Your crowded 
hours say so. 

We read your hearts as we read our own. 

But what about this future, anyway? Are we going 
to accept it as it is served up to us, or are we folks 
in industry going to do a job of pre-fabrication on it? 

We can, you know. 

We can do some Imagineering, here and now. We 
can decide where we go from here. We can slip an 


eighth day of thinking time into our crowded seven- 


day week, if we will. 





isn't it? 








We can build new models, in our minds at least. We 
can take the facts and the promise of the new materials 
and methods we are learning about in the war, and 
dream them into the new products and improved 
services that will make new jobs. . 

We can even provide the wherewithal which will 
prime the future. Every War Bond we buy does that. 

The future is more than a hope. It is a duty. 

Getting together on future ideas is putting Imagi- 
neering into practice. 

Might you and we do just that, for the sake of the 
boys who are fighting to give us all a future? ALUMINUM 
Company oF America, 2129 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THANKSGIVING 


1942 


‘a foundation of all business is Confidence and Good-Will. 


We are at all times mindful and deeply appreciative of the con- 


tinued confidence being placed in us by our friends — our clients. 


At this particular period of Thanksgiving, when we in our country 
have so much for which to be thankful, we desire particularly to 
express to our friends our sincere gratitude and thanksgiving for their 
loyalty over the years, and particularly during the trying and unsettled 


conditions of the present year. 


It is our hope that we shall continue to have the pleasure of 


serving these loyal friends in the future as in the past. 


Our every effort will be expended to merit their continued Con- 


fidence and Good-Will. 


Buy United States Wae Bonds and Stamps 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
General Sales Offices: 122 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. Works: Fredericksburg, Va. 


Pacific Coast: 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Offices & Warehouses in Principal Cities 
Canada: 
Victoria Paper & Twine Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Halifax 


Branches or Representatives: 
ATLANTA,GA. . 78 Marietta Street 
BOSTON, MASS., 201 Devonshire St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. . 111 N. Canal Street 
DALLAS, TEX., 809 Sante Fe Building 
PHILA., PA. . 260 South Broad Street 
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We inflated it — hammered it — and proved it! It has what 
it takes to protect the U. S. Army Field Ration D... and it is, 
as well, the ideal container for your dehydrated foods! .. . and 
other products that must be protected from air and moisture. 

It’s the new U.S.E. Airtite Bag, made of special heat-sealing, 
moisture-proof cellophane, with perma-tite seams. 

But it’s only one of many new developments in U.S.E. 
Protective Packaging, working now to help us win the War 
... such as an asphalt-impregnated cover for an airplane motor 
replacement part — a bayonet cover — a sanitary container 
for sutures — a sulfa-drug first-aid envelope — a salt shaker 

., all miracles in paper, embodying the specialized skill and 
experience that has made U.S.E. a symbol of better envelopes 
for half a century. 





UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY x CONTAINER DIVISION x SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A BOTTLE HAS A BRIGHTER FUTURE... 


thanks to this woman’s Z 
patient skill 


rp Pi 


INTRODUCING Mrs. Della Reed. Mrs. Reed 
polishes the cast iron molds in which Armstrong’s Glass is 
blown. She rubs the inside surface of these molds with an 
oilstone until they shine like sterling silver and feel like velvet 
to the fingertips. 


During her day’s work, Mrs. Reed probably never sees a 
glass bottle. Yet thanks to her skill and patience, Armstrong’s 
Glass has a smoother, brighter finish than ordinary glass. 


It is possible to make glass bottles without stoning the 
molds as Mrs. Reed does. Her job would be regarded as un- 
necessary in many glass plant mold shops. But even if nobody 
ever noticed the extra brilliance of Armstrong’s Glass, she’d 
still feel that her work was important. This is the attitude 
that everyone at Armstrong shares, from the men who run 
the glass machines to the women who pack the finished bot- 
tles into shipping cartons. It’s the attitude that has made 
Armstrong’s Glass the quality glass. 

If you want the whole story of Armstrong’s quality glass- 
ware, as well as Armstrong’s complete line of closures, write 
for the new free booklet, “Men and Glass.” 
strong Cork Company, Glass and Closure Division, 

916 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Plants 
at Millville, New Jersey and Dunkirk, Indiana. 























1. there no longer a limit? Looking beyond laboratory tests, we see the war 


supplies of a great nation carried to the front, largely in paperboard packaging. 


Critical materials are saved. 


Today, much of our production is going into the packaging of heavy and small 
arms ammunition, field rations, airplane parts, lend-lease foods, and other military 


needs. 


New fields have been opened, old ones expanded. The rigid demands of new 
uses have brought lasting improvements in both folding cartons and shipping 


containers. These improvements are available to you. 


THE OHIO BOXBOARD Co. 


RITTMAN, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES: RITTMAN CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 
500 TONS DAILY 
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ONE OF THEM IS GLASS 


One day, Bobby, our war enemies 
will yell “ ’Nuff!”—and this country 
that you and I love will still be free 
and strong and looking ahead to a 
better life. 

You can look forward to your 
future, little 5-year-old, just as you 
look for Christmas to come. For 
our America, in the years when 
you’re growing to manhood, will 
give you some wondrous things 
we’ve never seen before. 

One of them is Glass. 

That may sound strange, because 
you see glass around your home 
every day. Your milk is delivered 
in glass bottles and you drink it 
from a glass. Mother buys all kinds 
of things in Duraglas bottles and 
jars—foods, medicines and lots of 
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Bodby: 


You will see more wonderful things 


than I ever dreamed of... 


others. And, of course, windows are 
glass. 

But glass is really new, Bobby— 
one of the newest materials we 
know. New because in your dad’s 
own lifetime we have discovered so 
many curious facts about glass. We 
have found new ways to make it 
and new ways to use it. Why, we’ve 
hardly started putting glass to work 
for us! 

Did you know that there is a 
glass that bends, and a glass that 
will stop a bullet? Did you know 
that glass can be spun into threads 
and woven into cloth? Did you 
know that Insutux glass block, 
which you’ve seen in buildings, keep 
out heat and cold as well as a brick 
wall does, yet let in light? 


That’s glass as we know it today. 
Just think what glass can be to- 
morrow, with research men busy 
right now studying this unique ma- 
terial. There are ten—no, a hun- 
dred—times more for us to learn 
about glass than we know now. 


You'll see glass used in all man- 
ner of ways as you grow up. In 
houses—they’ll use a dozen differ- 
ent kinds of glass. In the new equip- 
ment you’ll buy for your house. In 
the industries that your generation 
will build. 


Glass will help make up this 
bright new world that you’ll live in. 
We can’t foretell all the ways glass 
will add to your pleasure, safety, 
health and knowledge. But it will, 
Bobby, it will. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, O. 
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MANUFACTURERS KICK three 
worries off the premises when 
they have Packaging Insurance 
in the form of Alseco Rolled-On 
Sealing. First of all, Alseco ma- 
chines apply Alseco R-O Seals 
so quickly and smoothly, with 
so little down time, that the 





g entire sealing operation can be 
considered “Handled.” Period! 

NZ 
1‘ RETAILERS RUN to you when 


customers complain about prod- 
ucts that are below par. But 
not when you have Packaging 
Insurance. The R-O Seal keeps 
the contents of the package just 
as you made it. Leakers and 
breathers are held to a mini- 


mum that you probably have 
| S A never experienced. 


TRIPLE THREAT 
“TO TROUBLE! 





CONSUMERS PASS the word 
along to friends. “Me, I like X 
Brand. Besides, you don’t have 
to wrestle the stuff all over the 
floor to get the seal off. A 
twist of the wrist . . .” R-O’s 
build good will with their easy 
take-off and good reclosing 
characteristics. And there goes 
worry number three! 














————— 


You 
al, HERE'S WHY 
“he” BY THE ROLLED-O 





Get“? ACKAGING INSUR- 


wy METHOD OF SEALING WAR FIRST! Most of our facilities are now devoted to the 
manufacture of war materiel. Our skill in designing and 


. building sealing machines has enabled us to develop new, 
YZ | 1. ee pe specialized machines which are speeding production of these 
be———e—SKE EE) Seal is un! 
| 





\ LORE ander stationary YOP parts in our own plant and other plants, too. 
. | oe cure, container liP What we are doing and learning now, will mean even better 
ure, . . * eye 
x . age 4 in liner seals and sealing machines for our civilian customers after 
is embedde' 


around. the war. 






evenly all 





Alseco Seals can be supplied, subject to all regulations governing metal clesures 


2. While held in that 
position, threads are 
Rolled-On to conform 
y to threads on 
Each seal 
e, fits 


exactl 
container. 
is tailor-mad 


perfectly. 


ALUMINUM SEAL COMPANY, 1345 THIRD AVENUE, NEW KENSINGTON, PA... At your service: 28 years of experience building quality seals and sealing machines. 
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PACKAGING 4 


PROTECIIE LA RCS 


The Improved 


30 LB. PACKAGE ae 
This practical Mar- a 
A-Pak Carton-Bag i 
Combination saves 

aii space, freezes 
EF ; <a quickly, handles 


easily. Strips off 
cleanly and 
quickly in defrost- 
ing. Commercially 
tested and ap- 
proved for back- 


log storage. 


LINERS for 30 LB. TINS 


Mar-A-Pak protective liners make possible 
re-use of 30 lb. tins without fear of contami- 


nation. 


Liner handles easily, fits snugly 


Fotole Mbt: M-Torey eloyeetioled em 

















Developed in conformance | 
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EGG PACKAGING is a major 
problem in food production 
today. Here is the complete 
Menasha answer with im- 
proved Mar-A-Pak packages 
for frozen and dried eggs. 
They savetime and materials 
in production, save space in 
storage and shipment, meet 
or beat the strict packaging 
requirements of government 
buying agencies. Thorough- 
ly field-tested in actual use. 
Send today for prices, sam- 
ples and full information 
concerning time-saving set- 
up and closing operations. 


WAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
THE MENASHA PRODUCTS CO. 
Division of Marathon Paper Mills Co. 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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HE THINKS EVERYTHING BAD 
THAT WAS NOT INVENTED WHEN HE WAS A LAD” 





OU may find, if you search long enough, a glass 
package that has been on the market unchanged 
and successful for twenty years. You may find several 


—but they'll be rare. 


In packaging as in other fields design, basic prin- 
ciples remain stable but forms change constantly to 
meet new conditions. Faster packaging machinery, 


and new tastes among the people who are your 








market, mean constantly changing packages. 


The modern ideas: to simplify, save 


weight, pack maximum contents in Perhaps one of our modern stock bottles or jars may 


minimum space, are expressed in Light- 


say th ated Gan eee be just the package you need to contain your product 
400 finish; 16 oz. 28 m/m 400 finish . 
(shown); 32 oz. 33 m/m 400 finish. and help 1t sell. 


















CARR-LOWREY 


pons Carr-Lowrey Glass Co. 


creates Factory and Main Office: BALTIMORE, MD. 
PRACTICAL + ATTRACTIVE * ECONOMICAL : 


glass packages for cosmetics, 


dag, Snadin, tameticll anetuate. New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. + Chicago Office: 1502 Merchandise Mart 








pw PRECISION ENGINEERING 
Makes (WO peas In & post 
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peas in a pod were tops in punctilious reproduction. 
mbetore Gardner-Richardson introduced “Precision-Engineering” 
manufacture of folding cartons. Shove over, Little Peas, shove over. 


What is “Precision-Engineering’”’? It’s more than the hair- 
|line accuracy of Gardner-Richardson’s modern machines; it’s 
the working principles of every man in the Gardner-Richardson 
plants. It’s the checking, testing, proving—adhering to the 
most exacting specifications for boxboard, scoring and cutting 
dies, inks, printing. 















There are fewer jam-ups 
on filling and sealing ma- 
chines because this man— 
and other technicians like 
him—are constantly checking 
to make sure that Gardner- 
Richardson products are 
— wit “ ae “Precision-Engineered" to the 
What are the results of this “Precision-Engineering’’? most exacting specifications. 
Cartons that are more uniform in caliper and weight—order 
after order! Cartons that move through today’s high-speed 
automatic filling and sealing machines with fewer jam-ups 


and interruptions—increasing production and cutting costs. 






A 1/1000th inch variation 


° : : brings an instantaneous objec- 
Cartons that are brighter and crisper—with a reach-for-me Sen: Gees Qe tiandieaaiieia 
look that means extra sales wherever product selection de- giant. At Gardner-Richardson 
pends upon “eye-appeal’”’. mechanical controls, plus con- 


stant scientific checks, assure 
greater uniformity in Gardner- 


Sum up all these advantages, and you can understand why cence anieie 


Gardner-Richardson serves so many large and exacting users 
of folding cartons. 





g RIC, 

# Hy, 

P 

‘o 

= 

he GARDNER- RICHARDSON Co. “a ltse 

xz 

MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING CARTONS AND BOXBOARD bs 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Boles Representatives in Principal Cities: PHILADELPHIA e CLEVELAND e CHICAGO e ST.LOUIS e NEW YORK e BOSTON e¢ PITTSBURGH e¢ DETROIT 
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RIEGEL PAPERS 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION, 342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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KIMBLE’S (U1 2 46) 1S (N-5TA GLASS) 


SERUM BOTTLES AND 
MOLDED GLASS CONTAINERS 


KIMBLE NEUTRAGLAS—especially designed 
for maximum safety in packaging pharmaceuti- 
cals and biologicals —offers the highest resist- 
ance to chemical attack and solvent action. 


Protect the quality, potency and pH valuecf your 
products by standardizing NOW on Kimble 
Ampuls, Serum Vials, Serum Bottles and Clin- 
ical Glass containers made of NEUTRAGLAS 
(N-51A Glass) —CLINICALLY SAFE. 
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The Four Horsemen 


ride again 


AR HAS ONCE AGAIN loosed the 

Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse upon the world... fire, famine, 
sword, and pestilence. 


In the last war, the most deadly of 
these was pestilence. And today, in 
Europe and Asia, there is already a war- 
time rise in Tuberculosis ...the dread 








TB that kills more people between 15 
and 45 than any other disease. 


*You can help prevent a wartime rise 
of TB in our country — by buying 
Christmas Seals today... and using 
them every day from now to Christmas. 
They fight Tuberculosis. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
=e" SEALS 
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HAT’S a problem Ritchie design and production 
ta started work on even before December 7, 
1941. And, as far as packages are concerned, we are 
happy to tell you that in many cases paper will stretch. 

Many of our customers are now getting more pack- 
ages from less paper. Sometimes this has been made 
possible by re-design and simplification; sometimes 
by the use of substitute materials; sometimes by a 








combination of both methods. Perhaps these same 
paper-saving methods. can help to insure you a stead- 
ier supply of the packages you need. 

We'll be glad to study your package with that 
purpose in mind. Our recommendations and sugges- 
tions are offered to any established manufacturer 
without cost or obligation and without thought of 
gaining immediate sales. 








Packages by Ritchie Go to War. 
As in World War I, Ritchie is manufac- 
turing a variety of essential containers 
for the use of our armed forces. This pro- 





duction naturally has first call on our 
facilities, but we are also making every 
effort to maintain normal deliveries to 
our civilian customers. 


OP.VICTORY 
BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 











Ww. C. 



















Ld SET-UP PAPER BOXES 
FIBRE CANS 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGES 


AND COMPANY 


8849 BALTIMORE AVENUE e CHICAGO 


NEW YORK DETROIT LOS ANGELES 


ST. LOUIS 


MINNEAPOLIS DENVER MIAMI 
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RICE : $2.50 


HE one and only yearbook and encyclopedia of packaging is now on sale 

to packaging executives, at the special low price—only 1 of previous cost. 
The 1943 edition, now in preparation, will encompass completely the field of 
packaging. More than 100 articles in 17 sections deal exhaustively and 
authoritatively with every package, every package part, every packaging 
material, all types of packaging equipment. It will contain the only com- 
plete directory and buyers’ guide to all the manifold items for sale to pack- 
agers. It will contain 6 exclusive, important charts of packaging information: 
Package Design Check Chart; Properties of Wrapping Materials; Properties 
of Plastic Materials Used in Packaging; Labeling Difficulties and others. 
The Packaging Catalog is the only reliable guidebook, sourcebook and text- 
book to the broad realm of packaging. It is the valued desk companion of 
thousands of the country’s top packaging executives. In war time, it is even 


more important in the daily conduct of production and marketing operations. 


we 


Please order your copies now at the special new 
low price. FOR SALE ONLY. PUBLISHERS 
CANNOT GUARANTEE DELIVERY ON 
ORDERS PLACED AFTER PUBLICATION. 
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@ A lot of shelves are going to be empty 
unless new packaging methods can be de- 
veloped. 


The protection of tin and foils, of plastics and 
other materials, is being denied to product 
after product to meet the demands of war. 
New products are coming along that require 
new packaging. 


All this you doubtless know. But do you know 
the versatility of paper? 


We know something about that subject, be- 
cause we've been making a thousand miles 
of paper a day. 


And we have picked up a lot of information 
that may be useful to you. 


Please get us right. We do not expect to pull 









Can paper take the place 
of scarce materials ? 


| Allourresearch facilities are con- 
- centrated on finding the answers. 


the answer out of a hat — certainly not in every 
instance. 


But we've learned the knack of tackling 
problems and solving them when we know 
exactly what the problems are. 


So we say—why not bring us your problems, 
and see what can be done? 


We're willing to put our time against yours — 
and if we can’t help, we'll say so. Why not 
write us today? 
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New Protective Coatings 
Withstand Rigorous Tests 


Variety of Materials That May Be Coated 
Make Them of Value to Many Industries 


A number of different types of coatings have 
been developed recently which afford perma- 
nent finishing and protection of metals, woods, 
lithic surfaces, fabrics, leathers and other ma- 
terials. The photograph illustrates a test made 
on panels of brass, aluminum and copper for 
weatherability after the panels had been coat- 
ed with one of these new protective coatings. 
The one selected for the panel tests is a water- 
clear coating which possesses many qualities 
of value to almost every branch of industry. 
The coating is resistant to both fresh water 
and salt water. In a salt spray test, in a 25 per 
cent solution over a period of 256 hours, the 
coating showed no effect. In the ultra-violet 
ray test, the results of which are shown in the 
photograph, no ill effects were revealed over a 
period of 300 hours with temperature at 125 
deg. F., with water dip at 45 deg. every 15 
minutes, followed by 100 hours in salt spray. 

The coating was also found through testing 
in an industrial laboratory to be resistant to 
all mineral acids in any concentration at nor- 
mal temperatures; to be resistant to alkaline 
solution and to all alcohols. Other tests re- 
vealed further that the coating had immunity 
to all petroleum products—oils, greases, gaso- 
line—and resistance to animal or vegetable 
fats. Panels covered with the coating were 
given weather tests and temperatures from 
150 deg. F. to —45 deg. F. had no unfavorable 
reaction on the panels. Under dry conditions, 
the coating will function at temperatures up 
to 500 deg. F. 

The coating is impermeable even in thin 
coats. When the above tests were conducted, 
all of them were made with material which 
had been given only one dipped coat .0002 
thick. 

Another highly technical coating is pro- 
duced from a basic material available in only 
one small deposit. It is refined to a consistency 
that enters into solution with solvents and 
other ingredients to serve as a unique protec- 
tive coating. It is resistant to acids and alka- 
lies in all concentrations at all normal work- 
ing temperatures. Equally important, the coat. 
ing offers protection to the surfaces of metals 
and lithic and wood surfaces against moisture 
and all corrosive reagents. Or it may be used 
to protect linings for tanks to carry water, hot 
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or cold (but not drinking water), acid rinse 
and storage tanks, tank cars, pipe fittings, 
fume ducts, exposed metals, concrete and all 
other materials and installations that are sub- 
jected to deterioration by the elements. The 
coating may also be used as a substitute for 
galvanizing. It may be applied by brushing or 
spraying or, if the object is small, by dipping. 
Two coats are recommended for exposed sur- 
faces, but as many as 6 to 10 coats may be 
needed for storage tank linings to avoid por- 
osity under hydrostatic pressure. (221) 








2 3 


Results of the tests: The copper panel (3) 
is perfect, showing no breakdown at any 
point. The aluminum panel (2) shows pit- 
ting at edges and slightly spotted at upper 
left. The brass panel (1) shows very small 
pitting over central area. 











following results: 

Nitric acid 

Sulphuric Acid 
Hydrochloric acid 
Hydroflouric acid 
Hydroflouric & Nitric Acid 
Caustic, saturated Sol. 
Water 

Nitric Acid 


to war work. 





Tests made for the coating’s resistance to acids and alkalies produced the 


50 percent 
50 percent 72 hours 160 deg. F. No Effect 
50 percent 72 hours 160 deg. F. No Effect 
50 percent 72 hours 160 deg. F. No Effect 
30 percent 72 hours 160 deg. F. No Effect 


30 percent 28 days 
These tests suggest a wide range of practical uses for the coating. This is of 
particular interest today when American industry has been so largely converted 


72 hours 160 deg. F. No Effect 


6days 190 deg. F. No Effect 
2days 212 deg. F. Improved 


190 deg. F. Failed 








Commercial Importance 
of Protein Material 


Protein materials jellylike substances 
which are the essential part of all living cells 
—are ‘finding favor commercially because of 
their relative abundance and great versatility. 
Many striking and unconventional combina- 
tions of protein materials have been brought 
to light. Picture, for instance, a synthetic tex- 
tile fiber made by extrusion of a mixture of 
cellulose xanthate (made from purified spruce 
woodpulp) and casein derived from skim- 
milk. A plastic compound, used as an electric 
insulator is made from a pine resin and corn 
protein, Casein, made from skim-milk by pre- 
cipitation with an ‘excess of very dilute acids, 
is also used in Portland cement to prolong the 
setting time. All of these new uses, and many 
more, indicate that protein materials will find 
increasing duties in industry as time goes on. 


(222) 





Canned“Ham’n Eggs” 


There’s nothing new about cooking ham 
with eggs, but when these two products are 
combined in a tin can, it’s news. Canned ham 
and eggs are another wartime development, 
the idea being to supply the armed forces 
with a canned egg product that is high in pro- 
tein. Canned ham and eggs will give the sol- 
diers a needed and most welcome variation in 
their diet. The formula for the product, tech- 
nically known as chopped ham and eggs, was 
developed by a large food packer in coopera- 
tion with representatives of the Quartermaster 
Corps. (223) 

* * * * + 
Despite a rumor to the contrary, recent studies 
indicate that the lipase content of cow’s milk 
exceeds that of goat’s milk. The possible de- 
velopment of a “goaty” flavor may be due to 
the large amount of caprylic acid in goat’s 
milk fat as compared with the relatively slight 
quantity in the fat of cow’s milk. 
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. An Oil That’s 
Different 


One more vegetable oil added to the galaxy 
of oils now in commercial use is not news— 
except when that oil is different. Jojoba is 
different. It has remarkable stability under 
heat, freedom from color and odor, and a 
limpid character. Right now, jojoba oil—still 
in the test-tube stage—appears to be ear- 
marked for special duty in the oil world by 
virtue of its unique properties. 

This oil may some day be employed com- 
mercially in the chemical processing, soap, 
leather and lubricating oil industry, as well as 
in the fields of wax polishes and cosmetics. In 
the electrical industry there may be opportu- 
nity for its use as a transfer oil. Since oils are 
used for a great variety of purposes in modern 
industrial life, there is a broad field open for 
possible applications of jojoba oil. (224) 


British Speed Up 
Bomb Painting 


Three persons can put the paint on 5,000 
shells in 8 hours with a new machine de- 
signed and built in 10 days by British makers 
of paint-spraying equipment. This machine 
does the work of 120 people in one-fiftieth of 
the time and can give a 25-pounder shell its 
coat of protective paint in 4.8 seconds—a proc- 
ess which formely required four or five han- 
dlings and as many minutes. Two watchers 
and a loader can do the work. Other paint- 
spraying machines designed to speed up pro- 
duction have also been made. 

Technicians were able to undertake the job 
because of their experience in making ma- 
chinery for lacquering food cans, many of 
which have been supplied to canners since the 
war. These machines coat 1-pound cans at the 
rate of 25,000 per 8-hour shift. Some of 
Britain’s “beautiful bombs” are handled at 
these factories, where tiny jet sprays, scaled 
to a half-thousandth of an inch, form an inside 
coating to protect the metal from the action 
of explosive chemicals. (225) 


Canning Industry 
Booms in South Africa 


As a result of wartime needs, the canning 
industry in South Africa has expanded great- 
ly. The canners in the Union of South Africa 
are now canning 30,000,000 lb. of jam, mar- 
malade and jellies annually. Moreover, huge 
quantities of canned vegetables have been 
packed for the army in Egypt. The South 
African canners are also turning out canned 
pork and beans, beans and tomatoes, sausages, 
pork and beef, fish, sardines and sweet corn. 
They are even putting dried fruit into cans. 

(226) 








Bamboo Universal 
Raw Material 


Bamboo can supply all human needs, ac- 
cording to the United States Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. There is no human need which 
cannot be supplied by some form of bamboo 
product: food, weapons, shelter, clothes, fur- 
niture, containers, bridges, conduction pipes, 
paper, cables, and so on “ad infinitum”. The 
Forest Research Institute of Dehra Dun in 
India believes that the final solution of the 
world’s recurring shortage of raw material 
for paper will only be found in the forest and 
waste lands of the tropical and sub-tropical 
belts, with bamboo the most important prod- 
uct. The famous “Bamboo Books”, containing 
more than 100.000 seal characters, comprising 
15 different works dealing with the history of 
China for 2,200 years, were written on tablets 
made of bamboo. Bamboo would give paper a 
durability and strength beyond anything yet 
known or developed. (227) 


“Research Is 


Organized Thinking” 


National Can Corporation’s 
Laboratories Continue To 


Push Chemical Research 





A View in the Chemical Laboratories 


In this well equipped room problems in- 


volving chemical research are under way. 


They include studies on lacquers, the resis- 
tance of substitute plates, fluxes and other 
production problems of vital interest to the 
canning industry. 


Technical Topics 


ALCOHOL from waste citrus fruits, at a lower 
cost than alcohol from molasses, has been 
made possible by a new process announced 
recently at Winter Haven, Fla. 61,000,000 gal- 
lons of waste juices are available for this proc- 
ess in Florida canneries. (228) 


CAROTENE, extracted from grass, is pro- 
posed as a coloring for margarine because of 
its nutritive properties, rather than synthet- 
ic dyes of no nutritive value, by an English 
scientist. (229) 


GINSENG ROOT, called the man image, 
highly regarded in China for generations for 
curative properties, has a glucosidal principle 
which is hydroscopic and which has found 
some use as a glycerine substitute. Ginseng 
has been exported to China in large quantities 
for many years. (230) 


TUNG OIL, one of the chief exports from 
China to this country, has been successfully 
used as a motor fuel in extended tests con- 


ducted by the Chinese. (231) 


WAX EMULSIONS are mixed with the final 
rinse in Army laundries to render clothes 
water resistant and stain repellent. (232) 


VITAMIN C—The South African guava 
(fruit of the Poidium tree, which also grows 
in South America, the West Indies and Cey- 
lon) has a higher vitamin C content than any 
other known fruit in the World! So say sci- 
entists of the British Empire. (233) 


FATS — Unsaturation of hydrogenated fats 
measurement is stated to be simplified by a 
direct titration method described in a recent 
British trade journal. In the procedure pre- 
sented, the iodine value of hydrogenated fats 
is directly titrated in the presence of mer- 
curic acetate with a solution of bromine in 
glacial acetic acid. The color of the bromine 
is used as the indicator. (234) 


Every effort will be made to furnish addi- 
tional information on these articles. Where 
such information is not obtainable, we will 
refer inquirers to the original source of the 
article. Write to National Can Corp., 110 E. 
42nd Street, New York City. Please mention 
the number at end of article—also name o} 
the magazine you saw it in. 
(Advertisement) 
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There will be a place for every new package, 
package part, packaging machine, display 
marketed since Pearl Harbor in the 12th 
Annual All-America Package Competi- 


tion. 


This Competition, the first to be held in 
wartime, will reflect the sharp and speedy 
changes that have come over the packaging 
world. It will reflect the change from one 
type of container to another, the shift from 


custom to stock designs, the movement 


WARTIME PACKAGE COMPETITION 


from one packaging material to another. 
It will mirror the basic trends in modern 
packaging: conversion, adaptation, simpli- 


fication, standardization. 


For these reasons, it will attract even more 
public attention, prestige and publicity 
than its predecessors. It will be the chance 
for packagers to exchange information and 
ideas—and to provide the visible evidence 
to the entire world of how packaging 


“keeps ’em rolling.” 


There is no fee nor obligation for 
entering as many items as you wish 


SEND FOR ENTRY BLANKS TO 


A QO ill- America Package Competition 


Sponsored by Modern Packaging Magazine 


122 East 42nd Street 


New York City 
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304 HUDSON STREET, NEW VORK, N.Y. 
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LUMARITH 


CELANESE 
CELLULOID 
CORPORATION 


The Ginst Name in Plastics 
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The crystal-clear transparency of LUMARITH windows in 
packages assures lasting protection—and instant eye-appeal— 
for America’s leading food products. 

By using only windows, you help conserve materials needed 
in the war effort. 

The compromise works out to the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment, yourself, and the consumer . . . for LUMARITH windows 
put foods “on parade”. . . and LUMARITH does not shrink, dry 
out or become brittle. It is not affected by extremes of humidity 
and temperature. It protects against mold and poison gas. It is 
water-proof, grease-proof, germ-proof. CELANESE CELLULOID 
CorPoraTION, a division of Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Worth looking into! 














Here’s something else that’s worth looking 
into: Glass—a grand solution to your pack- 
aging problem. It’s plentiful...and when 
you use it you help conserve the steel, tin 
and tinplate needed for victory. 

Many new developments are responsible 
for the array of excellent advantages you get 
in Anchor Hocking glass today. But that’s 


not all. Anchor Hocking also gives extra 
benefits at no extra cost...the services of its 
experts in engineering and in biological 
and chemical research. These men know 
their business inside out, can be helpful to 
new users of glass in many ways, including 
simplifying and expediting change-over. 
Today—call in your friendly Anchor 


Hocking packaging engineer. Ask him 
about the Anchor Hocking complete pack- 
age—container and closure, made for each 
other by one company, available from a 
single supply source. And remember— 
whether you want the complete. package 
or the containers and closures separately, 
your best buy is Anchor Hocking! 


Worth looking into! Anchor Hocking Containers and Closures for DRUGS! 


Favorite containers for vitamin capsules, pills, dry chemi- 
cals and powders are the Anchor Hocking 6500 line Wide 
Mouth Rounds. They are easily and quickly filled, permit 
easy access to contents. Available in 21 sizes, ranging from 
3 cc. to 950 cc. Illustrated in amber are the 15 cc., 250 cc. 


and 950 cc. containers. 


Anchor C.1. Cap... Pitch of cap 
thread and glass container 
thread matches throughout 
their entire length, gives bet- 
ter, tighter seal. Absence of 
interference between cap and 
container threads makes cap 
easier to spin off or on. Fine 
knurls, cylindrical side walls 
and neatly turned wire edge 
provide better appearance. 




















NO SHORTAGE OF 


PLAN-POWER 


AT NASHUA 


Ingenuity is never a diminishing quality at Nashua. War cur- 
tails many things, but never the records of our innumerable 
contributions to the progress of the packaging world, nor the 
experience and knowledge gained therefrom. Out of its Plan- 
Power came Nashua’s enviable reputation for Package-Power. 
As in the past, though first obedient to our patriotic responsibil- 
ities, the skill of our Creators, Chemists and Craftsmen — in 
knowing how to make the most out of what we have — is 
available as your guide to purposeful packaging. From here on 
in — your packaging problems are wanted at Nashua. From 


there on out — Nashua “Makes Paper Make Money for You.” 


Basically we are paper convertors — coating, gumming, impregnating, lam- 
inating, printing, waxing. Our base material is paper of many types, including 


transparent printed Cellophane. 
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NASHUA: 


4% 


CREAT, 


MAKES PAPER MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU 











NASHUA GUMMED AND COATED PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. Mll, Nashua, New Hampshire 
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Cellulose acetate tubes now being market tested. 


Plastic Collapsitle Jubes 


aes collapsible tubes for toothpaste were placed on the 
market in test areas last month by Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co. These tubes have been developed by the Cellu- 
plastic Corp. in collaboration with Colgate, Ortho Products, 
Inc. and Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Ortho is studying this tube 
for their products and Chesebrough is using it for Vaseline. 

The material is a special type of cellulose acetate, derived 
from either cotton linters or wood pulp and has been perfected 
after a year and a half of research. The material is supplied 
by Celanese Celluloid Corp. and the Tennessee Eastman Corp. 

The tube is a seamless cylinder, extruded by a special 
method over a mandrel. This cylinder is made to fit over a 
molded cellulose acetate shoulder or top with a threaded out- 
let for the cap. The shoulder is affixed with an adhesive to 
the extruded cylinder by a special process of heat and pressure 
which provides a perfect seal. The bottom of the tubes used 
for the tests were sealed with a metal clip. It is possible that 
this use of metal may be eliminated by an improved method of 
sealing by means of mechanical folding and crimping which is 
in the experimental stage. 

These new containers represent the first major step toward 
large-scale production of substitute collapsible tubes if a time 
should come when metal is no longer permitted for such con- 
tainers as these. 

Colgate has placed a considerable order for these tubes 
which they are handling on existing filling and closing equip- 





ment. These new tubes containing toothpaste are being 
placed on the market in test areas, although the company will 
also continue using metal tubes as long as they are available. 

Ortho has not yet placed any of these tubes on the market 
and is proceeding a little more slowly because their products 
for the medical profession present more specialized packaging 
problems. 

The present collaborators believe it will be six months or 
more before they can determine whether these tubes will hold 
up under all conditions. For products like Vaseline, the cellu- 
lose acetate tube presents no serious problem. For products 
with moisture content, however, the tubes require very special 
interic: coatings. 

One of the problems, then, was to make a non-porous tube. 
This involved the use of an internal wax coating. This is ap- 
plied at 220 deg. F. and varies in formula with the product 
content. The ingredients of these formulae are somewhat 
critical. Whether these will be available for wide usage will 
depend upon the future supply of these materials. 

In appearance these acetate tubes look practically like their 
metal predecessors. The average purchaser might not notice 
any difference until he held one in his hand. Then he would 
find it is lighter in weight and is a little more springy when 
squeezed to extract the contents. 

The extruded acetate material is pigmented to give it 
opacity, although it could be made available in transparent 
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form or may be colored. So far, however, users of the tubes 
have preferred opaque white to provide a good background for 
applied color design. 

The new tubes take brilliant color printing. Those in the 
photos, for example, have green, red and blue on white back- 
grounds. It was necessary to select an ink that would not 
“‘bleed,’’ smear or rub and one that would adhere to the sur- 
face. After several months’ experimentation, an ink was 
found with proper adhesion and does not smear or “‘bleed.”’ 
A protective coating is applied over the ink. 


Tests by collaborating companies 


Collaborating companies gave most valuable assistance to 
the suppliers in the development work by conducting vast 
experiments and tests. 

Colgate, for example, searched first for a one-piece tube like 
the metal ones. This was possible to produce but at a rate of 
production insufficient for their requirements. They tried 
acetate, but at first found no way to fabricate it. The princi- 
ple of the present two-piece tube seemed to provide the pro- 
duction requirements, but had to be made non-porous. 
Hundreds of tests were conducted to determine moisture- 
vapor transmission until the company was satisfied that the 
tube compared favorably with a metal one. Tests also in- 
cluded trials with temperature from below freezing to above 
the boiling point. 

Colgate also made tests on moisture loss when the tubes 
were uncoated as well as coated. The products in unwaxed 
tubes lost 6 per cent of their moisture content when kept at 
110 deg. F. for seven days. This was unsatisfactory and 
caused a hardening of the contents. However, tubes which 
were coated properly lost just about 3 per cent moisture in 
accelerated tests. As a result, the company has concluded 
that the contents of the latter would remain in usable and 
satisfactory condition for a reasonable period of time. 

Because of the desire for secrecy, first consumer react’ ons 
were obtained from employees of the company’s own organiza- 
tion and were conducted by several independent research 
organizations. These results were sufficiently satisfactory to 
warrant going ahead with the project. Dealers in the test 
towns have now been supplied with the new plastic tubes and 
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the company will have further reports on shelf life and con- 
sumer reaction in another six months. 

Ortho Products, Inc., did profound research on the formulae 
for the internal wax coatings. The adhesion of the wax to the 
plastic is allimportant. If it peels or cracks at any point, it 
may cause failure of the acetate material to retain the product 
satisfactorily. The wax must also be bonded so intimately to 
the plastic that it will not crack or peel when the tubes are 
subjected to freezing temperatures. The wax must also be 
pliable in all ranges of temperature and for all creasing, squeez- 
ing and folding it must undergo. 

Temperatures used for these tests were 24 deg., 70 deg., 100 
deg. and 120 deg. F. Since Ortho Products, Inc., is packaging 
in tubes no products which have volatile ingredients other 
than perfume, moisture loss was their most difficult problem. 
Unless properly treated, the cellulose acetate absorbs water, 
which results in moisture loss due to evaporation from the ex- 
terior of the tube. 

The search thus was to find waxes that would make the 
plastic moisture-proof and at the same time waxes that would 
be pliable at low temperature, non-melting at high tempera- 
tures, non-crystallizing at low temperatures and waxes that 
would bond to the plastic. 

Ortho did not find a standard known wax available and 
satisfactory to meet all these conditions. Their liners are a 
combination of various waxes with the necessary physical 
properties to accomplish the desired results. The company 
has shared the benefits of their research with other users of 
these tubes. 

To test the effect of these wax liners on the various products 
to be packaged, waxed slides were submerged in dishes con- 
taining samples of the products. These were examined later 
to see what effect the product had had on the wax and vice- 
versa. Sometimes it was discovered that the wax was soluble 
in the products. 

Some 50 formulae for wax liners were tested by Ortho Prod- 
ucts, Inc., not only for their own products but for eleven 
U.S.P. preparations such as the following ointments: mild 
mercurial, sulphur, boric acid, salicylic acid, ammoniated mer- 
cury, zinc oxide, yellow mercuric oxide, mild mercurous chlo- 
ride (N.F.). Of the waxes tested, there were at least two 










Extruded cellulose acetate 
cylinder is affixed with an 
adhesive to a molded shoul- 
der with a threaded outlet for 
the cap. The process is done 
by means of heat and pressure 
to provide a perfect seal. 
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These plastic tubes are very 
much like their metal prede- 
cessors in appearance, al- 
though are lighter in weight 
and a little more springy 
when squeezed. Below. 
Close-up of folded and 
crimped seal now being stud- 
ied to replace the metal clip. 


formulae and in most cases several more that showed good 
results when tested with these official ointments. 

The temperatures at which the waxes are applied and the 
length of time of applications were also important factors in 
preventing distortion of the tube during process. Best results 
were obtained when a liner was prepared individually for each 
particular product or ointment. 

Products having oily or greasy bases such as those manu- 
factured by Chesebrough need no liner because this is no prob- 
lem of moisture loss. 

All machinery for the production of the new tubes was made 
in the supplier’s plant. In addition, he developed the printing 
process for the tubes. The extruded cylinders are made in his 
plant as are the molded shoulder parts. Caps are purchased 
from other makers of plastic closures. 

First difficulties experienced in the development of manu- 
facturing equipment for the tube was that of holding the wall 
to the proper round shape and uniform thinness (.008 to .010 
with a plus or minus tolerance of .001). The supplier claims 
this is the only seamless extruded tubing ever to hold to that 
thinness. 

The method of sealing the tube by means of crimping with 
heat and pressure is being studied. This, if successful, will 
replace the metal clips. The supplier, the collaborating 
companies and the Conservation Division of WPB are working 
on this problem. It is planned that sealing will be accom- 
plished by modification and slight addition to tubing and fill- 
ing machines formerly used for metal tubes. The clipless 
crimped and folded closure is not actually heat-sealed but 
rather a molded fold. The government has allowed metal for 
the clips used in the experimental work until machinery can be 
designed to seal without metal. 


Cost comparison 


These tubes cost more than metal ones at this stage of de- 
velopment, but this cost is somewhat offset by lighter weight 
which should reduce shipping costs. Cost of the tubes may 
also be lowered when the manufacturing gets into full produc- 
tion. Improvements and refinements of methods will in- 
crease the output and thereby tend to lower costs. 

So far Celluplastic Corp. has all the orders it can handle and 
claims present capacity of about 100,000,000 tubes a year. 
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This, of course, would not supply the needs of all users of such 
tubes. However, Celluplastic has plans underway for the 
establishment of new plants to increase production. Other 
tubes of substitute materials may also be announced shortly 
that are commercially feasible and will be reported in Modern 
Packaging as soon as information can be released. 

The government has issued a warning (Conservation Order 
M-115) that plastic and other types of tubes are not accept- 
able in exchange for new metal ones. This is only one indica- 
tion of the salvage and merchandising problem that would be 
involved until substitute tubes can be produced in sufficient 
quantities for all users of tubes, until machinery can be con- 
verted or designed so that all tube manufacturers can make 
them and until filling and sealing equipment can be improved 
for mass production. 

The government’s need for metal is not likely to become less 
acute. In fact, the Containers Branch of WPB in its recent 
amendment to the Collapsible Tube Order (M-115) has or- 
dered containers of other materials wherever practicable. 
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1. Arthur S. Allen, veteran package designer, made jumbo dummies 
of many wartime packages to dramatize them at TAPPI Convention 


Miracles of paper 





pee screamed the news! ‘‘Save Foil to Foil Hitler” — 
“Goodby Tin Cans’’—‘‘No More Transparent Materials 
for Non Essentials’—‘‘Government Controls Rubber’— 
“Plastics Needed for Planes.” 

All this has happened in a year. In their offices, company 
presidents squirmed in their swivel chairs. What was left 
to package their coffee, their baked beans, their cigarettes, 
their candy bars, their toothpaste? 

There was glass, of course, and there was paper. But 
when the government orders were announced none of those 
presidents dreamed of the miracles to be performed in paper. 
Only now is the full force of this wartime packaging beginning 
to reach the nation’s buying public. 

Pop’s familiar tin of tobacco now comes in a cardboard box. 
Suzie and Junior spend their nickels for candy bars and 
gum wrapped in glassine instead of foil. Mom leaves the 
jalopy in the garage and goes shopping with a big basket 
over her arm. She comes home with a paper container of 
shortening, a paper container of cocoa, a paper bag of coffee 
(if she gets there while the supply lasts) a paper can of baking 
powder, a paper box of dehydrated dog food for Fido—and 
she just couldn’t resist that pretty new paper compact and 
lipstick she saw. Oh, yes, and there was the paper package 
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of aspirin she got for Aunt Hattie. She meant to take too an 
empty metal tube to get some new toothpaste—but look— 
Mr. Graham at the drug store let her have this new plastic 
one—the first ones he had in stock, too! 

. Briefly that is the picture to be seen in the retail stores, 
where packages are found in greatest number and variety. 
When the Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
convened in Boston this fall, every delegate present had a 
fairly complete overall perspective of these conditions and 
most of them had an intimate and specific knowledge of at 
least one packaging problem involved. A roll call of the 
materials used by package makers, these delegates knew, 
would look something like this: 


Very short 
Very short 
. Very short 
. Very short 
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Rubber compounds...........Very short 

Phenol base plastics Very short 

Urea formaldehyde plastics....Supply comparatively plenti- 
ful but uses restricted 

Supply comparatively plenti- 
ful but uses restricted 


Cellulose sheeting 
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Glass containers..............Supply plentiful but use 
threatened by closure situa- 
tion 

WGI oes oe ce ie tee Some kinds getting scarce; 


use of all threatened by 
shortage of nails and trans- 
portation 

Paper and paperboard........ Plentiful but limitations in 
sight due to transportation 
difficulties, labor and elec- 
tric power shortages 


It is possible that the production of some kinds of paper 
may be placed under control in order to conserve manpower, 
electric power and transportation. But paper must carry a 
load many times as great as its usual burden. It must pinch- 
hit for all of these scarce materials. It must substitute for 
tin cans, for metal collapsible tubes, for plastic sheeting, for 
metal and plastic closures. All this makes it imperative for 
paper to meet requirements which it has never before faced. 
Some of these were enumerated for the TAPPI delegates by 
Capt. Robert R. Melson of the U. S. Quartermaster Corps. 
“Shipping containers,” he said, “must withstand tempera- 
tures from 20 deg. below zero to 130 deg. above. They must 
resist soaking tropical rains. They must withstand rough 
handling. They must undergo long storage. They must 
repel rats and infestation. Inner containers, in actual con- 
tact with foods, must be odorless and tasteless.” 

The technical laboratories of paper manufacturers and 
fabricators are busy on these problems and many of the 
package users~are establishing standards of their own. Un- 
fortunately, each is working in his separate style sometimes 
not sufficiently aware of what others are doing to solve similar 
problems. So far, makers, fabricators and users have relied 
on the competitive incentive to provide solutions, although 
TAPPI itself has established and promulgated the method- 
ology for many important tests. 

Wartime package requirements are revealing the necessity 
for a re-appraisal of existing testing methods as well as the 
development of new tests. One outcome may well be a 





standardization of standards to determine such character- 
istics as: 


1. Mechanical properties: 
(a) Tensile strength 
(b) Percentage of elongation 
(c) Bursting strength 
(d) Tearing strength 
(e) Folding endurance 
2. Chemical properties: 
(a) Water absorption 
(b) Moisture-vapor permeability 
(c) Permeability to gases 
(d) Resistance to acids 
(e) Resistance to alkalies 
(f) Resistance to greases and oils 
(g) Resistance to organic solvents 
3. Permanency properties: 
(a) Resistance to temperature variations, maxi- 
mum and minimum 
(b) Resistance to sunlight 
(c) Resistance to storage 
(d) Flammability 


Paper itself has always provided a variety of forms for 
packaging uses. The new needs have stimulated produc- 
tion of additional new kinds, although some of the former 
types—notably metalized papers—have disappeared. Cellu- 
lose sheetings, so one company: tells us, are available in eleven 
different types, each one of which serves its highly specialized 
function. Though rubber base products are almost non- 
existant, their job is now being done by new substitute 
materials some of which compare in moisture vapor im- 
permeability very favorably with the rubber sheetings now 
unobtainable. Non-corrosive glassines are available in 
greater numbers. High wet strength papers are being an- 
nounced. New coatings and impregnations are imparting 
valuable protective properties and treated papers manifest 
amazing resistance to oils, acids and powerful solvents. 

Most remarkable are the number and character of lamina- 
tions that are appearing. One finds cellulose sheeting of 


2. Five-ply laminated, waterproof match packet for military use. 3. Kentucky Club 


tobacco box is all paper, even to the “‘click-top” closure. 4. 


Velvet tobacco box shows 


how cleverly same colors, shape and design used on metal can be reproduced in paper. 
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5. Fruit cakes formerly in tins are now in beautifully embossed corrugated containers. Shipped 


flat these containers save storage and transportation space. 


This paper shortening container 


is spirally woundand laminated inside with specially treatedcellophane. Coveris heatsealedtobase. 


one type laminated to another sheet of the same or a different 
type, cellulose laminated to glassine, kraft laminated to 
cellophane. The permutations and combinations possible 
are almost limitless. The laminations sometimes run as 
high as five different substances. For instance, one pro- 
tective wrapping consists of kraft, asphalt, metal foil, lacquer 
and cellulose sheeting. This particular sheet is doing yeoman 
service in government work. 

By and large, practically every kind of product may now be 
found packaged in one or another kind of paper, but the 
selection of the proper paper is by no means a haphazard 
process. The buyer of packaging material, now no longer 
able to obtain his accustomed materials, faces a bewildering 
variety of paper products. Each one must be tested with 
specific respect to the product which it will wrap. For dry 
products the problem is comparatively simple. Water-base 
products demand an entirely different membrane than is 
needed for grease-base products. Presence of acids imposes 
still other specifications and every angle of the handling by 
retailer and consumer must be carefully thought out before 
the final selection is made. 

One package buyer suggests this procedure: (1) Place 
complete information about your product and its merchandis- 
ing considerations into the hands of material suppliers. (2) 
Make your own tests of this material, first in sheet form, then 
as an actual container for your product. (3) Devise the 
package of the materials selected with the help of a package 
consultant and/or a paper fabricator. (4) Make exhaustive 
tests of the finished package. 

This, he admits, may seem elementary, but in times like 
these it is easy to forget that the simplest procedures are the 
soundest. The four steps he enumerates deserve additional 
comment. As previously stated, the characteristics of an 
individual product should be the all-important consideration 
in selecting a container material. If it is an aqueous base 
substance, the moisture-vapor permeability of the wrapping 
material is of paramount importance. If the product con- 
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tains oil or grease, the particular kind of oil or grease will de- 
termine the selection or rejection of some kinds of membranes 
which may be perfectly satisfactory for different kinds of 
grease bases. Some membranes are not odorless and tasteless. 
For some products this is of no consequence but for others it 
may be vital. 

The handling a product receives on its way to the ultimate 
consumer imposes additional requirements. Does it require 
refrigeration? Is it subjected to fluctations of temperature? 
Is there a long lag between shipping room and consumption? 
What is the rate of turnover? Is it a product which is con- 
sumed rapidly? These and dozens of other questions must be 
considered all over again in the light of radical changes in the 
material of which the container is made. 

The foregoing enumeration of points that might be con- 
sidered obvious serves to emphasize the necessity for tests of 
every kind. Naturally the manufacturers are eager to fur- 
nish authentic test data and accurate information about the 
materials they offer. It must be remembered that this is of 
necessity general in character, and that their tests are not 
made with a specific product in mind. Experience has shown 
that these manufacturers are sincerely anxious to cooperate 
with the users of their products not simply in furnishing in- 
formation, but making trials and tests for particular sub- 
stances. This, by no means, can relieve the buyer of packag- 
ing materials of the responsibility of making his own most 
searching tests. It is one thing to test a membrane in sheet 
form and quite another to test it after it has been scored or 
folded for use as a wrapping material. This calls for both 
kinds of tests. It should be made before any final decision. 

Final selection often involves not only the use of one ma- 
terial but perhaps two or three. Paper men admit freely 
that there is no packaging paper which can perform all tasks 
or pass all tests. For instance, a product could conceivably 
contain moisture, volatile oil, require refrigeration and pro- 
tection from the effect of light. Its container, the producer 
said, should have also a good printing surface and excellent 
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folding qualities. Ifthere is any one wrapping material which 
answers to all these requirements so far it has been success- 
fully concealed from a waiting world! The solution may be 
found easily by the lamination of as many as five different 
membranes, each one of which is selected because of an indi- 
vidual quality. Or it may be that one of the many forms 
of the ‘‘bag-in-a-box”’ type of package, using two different 
kinds of wrapping material will provide the answer. 

When the package is finished, the testing is only begun. 
How will it fare in the processes of mass production filling 
and handling? How will it hold up as it goes its way through 
the distribution channels to the consumer? In short, how 
will it perform? All these things must be learned, and 
learned quickly, for time is fleeting and stock piles are shrink- 
ing. One important packager concluded, ‘‘We’re not going 
to wait for perfection. We've got to do the best we can with 
what we have.” 

Happily, not only are the raw material makers measuring 
up to today’s challenge, but the designers and fabricators of 
packages are meeting their responsibilities too. They keenly 
sense the fact that now the utility functions of packaging are 
uppermost in importance. At the same time they know how 
to preserve the selling features of packages and keep an eye 
open for economy. Abundant evidence was provided by an 
exceedingly interesting exhibit of packages, representing war- 
time uses of materials in place of critical materials, collected 
by Arthur S. Allen, veteran package designer, for use at the 
TAPPI Convention in Boston. By means of “jumbo-size’’ 
replicas of these packages, Mr. Allen enabled an audience of 
a thousand paper technicians to view the fruits of their own 
research, conducted months before. More than that, the 
exhibit constituted a tribute to the ingenuity of the various 
designers and paper converters whose work was represented. 

One of these packages was a pocket-size, waterproof, match 
pack made of a five-ply lamination of kraft, asphalt, lead foil, 
lacquer and cellophane. This little packet is heat-sealed and 
even though submerged in water will keep the matches in 
perfect condition. The American Red Cross, it is reported, 
has bought a large quantity of these individual paper match 
book containers. This material was fully described in the 
May 1942 issue of Modern Packaging, since which time it has 
proved its adaptability for packaging many different prod- 
ucts purchased by the government. It saves metal and con- 
serves shipping space in the packaging and transportation of 
foodstuffs destined for all corners of the earth. 

The tobacco companies, forbidden to use tin containers 
have found that papers of various kinds, in the hands of 
clever fabricators, have measured up amazingly well. One 
carton manufacturer not only developed a ‘‘click-top”’ tobacco 
box entirely of paper for Kentucky Club Smoking Mixture, 
but also worked out a machine for the customer to use in pack- 

aging the product. The surprising feature about this 
home-made contrivance is that it is 90 per cent of wood—and 
it works. The cartons are shipped flat to the tobacco fac- 
tory to save shipping space; there is a considerable saving of 
critical material; the package is much lighter than the former 
tin package and costs less. Extra protection is afforded by 


7. Band-Aids are now protected in paper instead of metal. 
8. This sleeve carton for vitamin tablets has convenient 
dispenser for two kinds of tablets. Push to right for one 
kind—to left for the other. 9. Tea retains its aroma just 
as well in this tuck-end carton wrapped in cellophane as 
it did in a foil wrap. 10. Protective papers on chewing 
gum have taken over almost completely in place of foil. 
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a moistureproof sealing tape placed around the top and an 
overwrap of cellophane. 

The familiar tin package of Velvet Smoking Tobacco has 
been replaced by a paper package of the same colors and shape 
as the tin. A paper lining helps to retain moisture. This 
package can be filled with the same machines as were used 
for the tin package. The snap-cover, tests indicated, has 
just as long a life as the package itself. Liggett & Myers 
estimate a saving of 1,000 tons of tin. 

Traditionally, fruit cakes and puddings of the finer grades 
have appeared in tin containers and heavy foils. Not now. 
The army needs those metals. Hoenshel Fine Foods are 
appearing in embossed corrugated containers. These are 
doing a good deal more than a mere substitution job. Con- 
structed like a folding box, the containers are shipped flat by 
the producer to the bakery with savings in storage and trans- 
portation space. Labels are of the so-called “argentine” 
metalized paper substantially the equal of regular gold and 
silver foil in appearance. The better class stores, so the 
bakery reports, are very much impressed with the new cartons. 
Among other things they find that these packages stack better 
on shelves and in displays. The cakes are wrapped in glassine. 
They have a further inner protective feature in the form of 
shredded white parchment. The cost is about one-third 
that of the former tin package. 


ll. Lock-tuck closure and paper handles replace metal 
clasp and wire handle on paper pails. 12. Two membranes 
of treated papers form a bag-within-a-bag for coffees. 
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““Mammy’s li’l boy love shortenin’ bread,” but Mammy is 
getting her shortening in different packages; metal may no 
longer be used. Cream-white Shortening is one of the brands 
which is making use of a new adaptation of the familiar spiral 
wound paper container which has long been used in the dairy 
field. This container is laminated with cellophane inside and 
out. The cover is heat-sealed to the base. The package 
has been successfully used in the 1- and 3-lb. sizes. The 
shape of the container is the same as the familiar type which 
it replaces and its excellent printing surface permits repro- 
duction of the regular designs. 

Adhesive bandages must reach the consumer in a sterile 
condition. When metal was plentiful it was comparatively 
easy to provide not only complete protection but also con- 
venience. ‘‘Band-Aid,” product of Johnson & Johnson, has 
relinquished metal and now comes in a paper package defi- 
nitely designed to take the place of the hinged metal box. 
In the comparatively short time that this package has been 
on the market, it is enjoying very good acceptance. The cost 
compares favorably with tin, but more to the point at present, 
the metal savings effected run into a considerable tonnage. 

The ‘‘One-A-Day”’ Vitamins of Miles Laboratories were 
initially packed in metal and bottles. Now they come in a 
sleeve carton which is a convenient dispenser for the two kinds. 
Slide the cover to the right and the convenient aperture dis- 
closes one kind; slide the cover to left and get the other. 
The two kinds are identified by color on the box. At the rate 
the product is selling, it will soon release considerable metal 
for war purposes. 

Foil—memory of man runneth not to the contrary—has 
always been the favored material for packaging tea, but the 
Gods of War are demanding foil and Ehler’s Tea was among 
the first to realize that need. Their present package is an 
ordinary tuck-end carton with a paper inner liner and an out- 
side wrap of cellophane—a lower cost package—just as effec- 
tive for retaining the aroma, easier to handle on the package 
line and with decided advantages in shelf storage. 

One could coin the phrase, ‘‘as American as chewing gum,” 
and the whole world would know what was meant. This 
typically American product has heretofore used countless 
tons of metal foil but now papers of various kinds are taking 
the place of these precious metals. Beechnut Chewing Gum 
still retains its familiar yellow and green outside wraps but 
inside is a new protective paper of light green shade which 
blends well with the outside wraps and also behaves perfectly 
in the same wrapping machines as were formerly used for foil. 
. When the count was made of coffee packages entered in the 
1941 All-America Package Competition (Modern Packaging, 
April 1942) it was found that 54 per cent of them were bags of 
various materials. That figure would doubtless be enor- 
mously increased today. This type of package, which is 
simply a bag within a bag, has demonstrated its power to 
preserve the delicate ‘‘bouquet” of this national drink. The 
two membranes forming this package are treated papers of 
different character and substance. In the packing process, 
the air in the package is displaced with carbon dioxide. The 
top is heat-sealed and it is stated that the resulting package 
is just as satisfactory in flavor retention as the vacuum tin. 
Be that as it may, tin can no longer be used. The S. S. Pierce 
Co., Boston’s leading wholesale grocer, is one of the many 
now using this modern package. 

Little does the average person think that the familiar paper 
oyster pail is a hungry devourer of metal, but this package, 
it is estimated consumed 400,000 pounds for band, seal and 
wire handle. Fully in step with (Continued on page 100) 
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Paper boxes for oimtments 


Metal boxes are replaced by grease-impervious paper boxes. 
White boxes are type used in army medical dispensaries. 








pee metal boxes were produced on a large scale for 
packaging, many makers of ointments and other grease- 
products used paper boxes with special interior coatings for 
their packaging requirements. 

Boxes of this type have been produced since 1876. During 
World War I they were widely used in army medical -depots 
and by private companies as a substitute for metal. 

Now, because of present metal restrictions, these grease- 
proof boxes are again called into service. Government pro- 
curement officials have adopted paper containers like those 
shown in the foreground of the above photo for ointments 
dispensed to soldiers. Many of these ointments are listed 
in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and in the National Formulary. 
The boxes are purchased without identification, ready for 
use in army dispensaries where they are filled and labeled ac- 
cording to their contents. 

Commercial packers who have had to find substitute pack- 
aging materials to continue distribution of their products in 
civilian markets have also found these containers to be a 
satisfactory solution, Newbro Mfg. Co. has switched its 
Tuxedo Club Pomade from a metal to a grease-impervious 





paper box. In the photo the old and new packages look very 
much alike, except that the paper container carries a panel on 
which is imprinted, ““War Package—to save tin for victory.” 
Sun Glow Co. has transferred its pressing oil and glossine 
from a tin box to one of these paper containers. 

The protective features of these boxes is a grease-impervious 
chemical compound (formula secret) which coats the inside 
and seals the seams. A staff of chemists is working con- 
tinuously to improve this coating and to adapt it to as 
many present needs as possible. Another improvement 
over previous boxes of this type is an outside covering of 
parchment paper. This gives added protection to edges and 
seams. 

The boxes are impervious to grease but are not effective for 
cold cream or products which have a water content of more 
than 5 per cent. They cost more than metal boxes, since 
manufacturing involves several times the number of opera- 
tions of a similar metal tin container. This perhaps is one of 
the reasons why these paper boxes have not been used so ex- 
tensively during normal times. 


Credit: Boxes by Randolph Paper Box Co. 
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Cranberry bag 


1942 is a big year for fresh cranberries with the total 
harvest estimated to be between 750,000 and 765,000 
barrels. This favorite American fruit, which is now so 
plentiful in the markets, hails from the lowlands of 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wisconsin and the North- 
west. The marketing of cranberries this year takes on 
an entirely new theme—the importance of fresh cran- 
berries in wartime. Much research has been done to 
determine the fact that cranberries combine exception- 
ally well with the sugar-savers like maple sirup, corn 
sirup and honey. Thus, the fruit gains popularity with 
housewives who plan menus under sugar rationing. 
American Cranberry Exchange, packers of Eatmor 
cranberries, in line with the trend to introduce the fresh 
berries in consumer unit packages, is packing them at 
the shipping point in glistening cellophane bags. These 
bags keep the berries fresh and inviting looking. The 
type of cellophane used also permits some breathing, 
which is necessary to keep the fruit fresh, but the film is 
moisture-vapor resistant. Test shipments have shown, 
the packers state, that the cranberries do not shrink and 
spoilage is greatly minimized. The bags are printed 
with brand and other identification and also have 
recipes for the making of cranberry sauce. 
Credit: Cellophane by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. Bags by The Dobeckmun Co. and The Munson Bag 
Co. Shipping boxes by J. & J. Corrugated Box Corp. 


bags without staples 


How to close their bags for bone meal without using 
staples was the major difficulty confronting A. H. 
Hoffman, Inc. For years the company had been sta- 
pling the tops of the bags together. Now, they had to 
find a new method. The firm did find a way out and 
this is what it was: No change was made in the manu- 
facture of the bags. All bags were flush cut without 
any thumbholes such as are found in the usual type of 
bag. Flush cutting aids, the Hoffman company be- 
lieves, in securing a more perfect seal. The closure 
tabs are produced from gummed paper stock and are 
affixed to the bags with the same kind of equipment 
used for affixing soft metal ties found on coffee bags. 

The tabs are affixed to the back of the bag by the 
manufacturer of the bag. After the bags are filled, the 
extended portion of the tab is passed over a moistening 
roll or sponge, after which the operator folds the tab 
forward over the mouth of the bag. The sealed top is 
then folded back and the extended moistened ends of the 
tab securely adhered to the inside of the gussets. This 
is done in order to insure a perfect seal. The extra fold 
precludes the possibility of the product finding its way 
out at the top of the bag. 

The Hoffman company has patented its special cut- 
and-pour re-seal feature, which provides for removal of 
desired quantity of contents. 

Credit: Bags by Benj. C. Betner Co. 
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Fully as whimsical and intriguing an animal character 
as Ferdinand the Bull is Penelope the Painted Pig, the 
new novel manicure set by La Cross. Penelope is pat- 
terned after an English porcelain figurine and is made of 
plastic wood, smoothly finished in either pale pink or 
pale blue lacquer, gaily decorated with hand-painted 
flowers. Penelope’s back may be lifted off like a box 
lid. Inside the pig are fitted the three nail care pre- 
parations—polish, remover and the base coat. Ears for 
the pig are cut from felt and pasted to the body. 

La Cross reports that consumer response has been 
most enthusiastic and that department stores that dis- 
play the painted pigs on their counters find that cus- 
tomers cannot pass by without picking the pigs up to 
examine them. The package was offered for sale for 
the purpose of creating additional sales of the nail polish 
and other preparations. It is used as an introductory 
unit to acquaint the consumer with the merits of the La 
Cross products in the hope that after making the initial 
purchase, consumers will buy refills and continue as 
regular users. 

The pig is packed for shipment in a cleverly designed 
corrugated box. A folded and die-cut strip of corru- 
gated holds the pig in place within the box. 


Credit: Pig Package by Ideal Novelty & Toy Co. 






































Turkey carton 


When Tyler Sprague of Bartonville, Ill., started to grow 
turkeys on a commercial scale in 1939, he had some 
well-defined ideas on marketing his product. He 
steered away from the usual wholesale marketing and 
decided to sell his high quality turkeys at retail. He 
gave great attention to the appearance of the dressed 
turkeys, wrapping them in attractive, sanitary wrap- 
pings. He improved his methods of wrapping each 
year until he established a real innovation, by not only 
wrapping each one attractively, but also by packing it 
in an attractive and useful carton. 

These cartons for Pilgrim Farm turkeys are 20 in. 
long, 10 in. wide and 9'/2 in. high. They are made of 
heavy corrugated board in the form of a carrying case. 
They are made from one piece of board. The sides 
extend up an additional 9 inches. At the top they have 
a notch cut at either end to fit into a slot in the end 
pieces, which themselves extend up five inches at the 
top but which are rounded off. In the center of the 
extended side pieces is an oval-shape opening to fit the 
hand asa handle. The extended side pieces are folded 
in the center lengthwise so that half of each folds over 
and forms the top of the carton, while the other half 
extends upward and forms the handle for carrying. On 
each side is a large picture of a turkey, the name and 
address of the farm and the grower’s slogan. 
Credit: Cellophane bags, Humitube Mfg. Co. Cartons, 
Gaylord Container Corp. 
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To market in cotton bags 





by Charles K. Everett* 





Av look ahead to the future use of cotton bags that must 
take into account recent wartime developments presents a 
picture that is at once comforting and reassuring to many 
industries. Just a few months ago, these industries were 
deeply disturbed about how they were going to meet their 
container requirements. Now, actually, there is more than a 
plentiful supply of cotton fibre and, more important, there 
has been official action on the part of the federal agencies in 
an endeavor to preserve a balanced supply and demand of 
essentials in our wartime economy. This action assures an 
adequate supply of cotton bag fabrics. 

War Production Board Order L-99 directed the conversion 
of looms in the cotton-textile industry in adequate number to 
satisfy all approved needs for cotton bags for both new and 
established uses. Buttressing that action is Order M-107 
which gives an A-2 priority rating on all bags required for the 
all-important agricultural needs of the nation. 

As prospects now shape up, it appears that more than twice 
as many and perhaps nearly three times as many cotton bags 
will be used in 1943 asin 1940. The years 1941 and 1942 have 
seen the growing transition to cotton bags from other con- 
tainers in many widely scattered fields. It, therefore, is 
altogether within reason to anticipate that bags will represent 
in 1943 perhaps the largest single use for cotton. 

Stimulated especially by the dwindling supplies of im- 
ported bag textiles and fibres, the use of cotton bags has con- 


* Cotton Textile Institute. 
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tinued to broaden during the past year. In an endeavor to 
meet the unprecedented demand for cotton bagging fabrics, 
the weavers and finishers have introduced a number of inno- 
vations to meet specific problems. As a case in point, cotton 
bags with special grease-proof liners are now carrying an ever- 
increasing tonnage of pigments, putty, sweeping compounds 
and other items with a high oil content. Bags are also being 
adapted to the packaging of those commodities which require 
extra protection from exposure to air and atmospheric mois- 
ture. Among these commodities are roasted coffee, salts of 
various types and even many chemicals such as copper sul- 
fate and the like. 

The packing of agricultural products is one of the fields in 
which recent increase in the use of cotton bags has been most 
pronounced. There has been a tremendous growth in the 
demand for cotton bags for packing rice, wheat and other 
grains, beans, feeds and the varied products of the milling 
industry and the meals derived from alfalfa, linseed, soybeans 
and cottonseed. New interest now focused on dry, dehy- 
drated agricultural products will, it is expected, give added 
impetus to the demand for cotton bags. Already the in- 
creased volume in the packing of dried, bulky items such as 
citrus pulp and beet pulp has added to the ever-widening in- 
troduction of cotton bags into new fields. 

A few years ago the open mesh cotton bag made its debut 
in the market. This bag was used primarily for the shipment 
of citrus fruits in small retail sales units. Since then and dur- 








2 


Top opposifé page. Small items of irregular shape or surface are adequately protected in 
cotton mailing bags. 1 Cotton flour bags have the advantage of keeping down packing 
costs because they may be used for several trips. 2. A typical ‘‘multiple-trip” seamless 
cotton grain bag, here used for packing clover seed. 3. Cotton bags of improved weave 
that tends to self-seal the aperture left by the “‘trier’’ device used in sampling dried beans, 
rice, etc. 4. 100-Ilb. size cotton bags are now widely used in the shipment of potatoes. 
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ing the past 12 months particularly, this specialty container 
has been adopted for the shipment of a constantly increasing 
number of fruits and vegetables, including grapefruit, cab- 
bage, onions and potatoes. Nuts have been shipped in open 
mesh bags in both semi-bulk and small unit package sizes. 

One of the most outstanding developments in effecting new 
uses for cotton bags during the past year has been the de- 
signing of a new osnaburg fabric to take the place of jute 
bagging. This latter material at one time virtually monopo- 
lized the large-size potato bag market. The newly developed 
cotton bagging is low-priced, has a special stain and finish to 
resist soil and moisture and at the same time, it offers an im- 
proved surface for the imprinting of trade marks and brand 
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5. The drawstring handle found in the type of small size, 
open-mesh cotton onion bag has been one important 
reason for success of this container. 6. Illustrative of 
swing to cotton bags for packing items of heavy oil con- 
tent. 7. The 20-lb. open-mesh citrus bag has proved 
its worth in promoting bigger sales units. 8. For semi- 
bulk shipment of grapefruit, particularly the 13 bu. 
capacity, open-mesh cotton bags have been an impor- 
tant element in keeping down transportation charges. 


names. Its tensile strength is more than adequate for its 
intended use and yet the construction is so simplified that 
mass production is speeded up to provide a plentiful supply. 
Similar adjustments and revisions in design have accompanied 
the widening use of the open-mesh bagging materials which 
are now offered in a wide array of colors as well as in an 
assorted range of mesh patterns. 

The users of cotton bags, particularly the users of the open- 
mesh type of bag, are taking full advantage of the trend to 
“‘see what you are buying” emphasis in the promotion of food- 
stuffs. Just as packers have been forced in many cases to 
change over to glass jars from tin cans, so have the users of 
bags shown a growing favor for open-mesh bagging patterns 
to keep in step with the visibility trend in packaging. 

It has been estimated that if cotton-textile bags were not 
available, the nation’s total packaging costs, using other 
materials, would be more than doubled. Foundation in part 
for this statement is to be found in the trade practice in many 
fields of using cotton bags for repeated shipments. This re- 
use value of the cotton bag looms up as a bigger factor than 
ever before as a practical means at this time for implementing 
the national conservation of materials policy—a policy which 
is currently effecting momentous changes in packaging prac- 
tices. In the same connection, cotton bags of the types re- 
ferred to above permit the release for more important and 
direct war uses of essential lumber, formerly converted into 
crates and barrels, as well as the release of steel wire, nails, 
straps, drums and other containers made of metal and other 
critical materials directly needed in the war effort. 
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Above. These round boxes take the place of the flat ones 
which were used previously. Seaforth finds that the jugs 
are adaptable to many different styles of packaging. 
Right. The Commando Kit resembles a man’s traveling 
case. The paper wrap has a tweed-like pattern that has 
the appegrance of cloth. The jugs have been changed 
slightly in shape in order to fit into the new container. 


Wise changing the familiar and distinguished identity of 
their packages in the least, the Alfred D. McKelvy Co., 
makers of Seaforth toiletries for men, have brought out two 
interesting new sets of their products. The first set, called 
the Commando Kit, is as timely as a raid on an enemy battery. 
The other, The Clansman, represents a change from a flat 
box to a round, more displayable container. 

The McKelvy company has taken a single major theme 
around which it has consistently designed its packages. 
Seaforth products, the company explains, are all Scotch in 
origin from the little stone jug to the Highland fragrance of 
the products themselves. The Seaforth Highlanders from 
which the product takes its name is one of the oldest regi- 
ments in existence. In normal times, all members must be 
over six feet tall and of ‘“‘handsome appearance.’ Over suc- 
ceeding generations, they have come to be looked upon as the 
ultimate in men both with regard to appearance and dress. 

With these historic associations always in mind, McKelvy 
creates all its Seaforth packages. The stone jugs are minia- 
ture replicas of ancient Scotch whiskey jugs and the snug caps 
represent the old method of closing the top with wax to make 
an airtight seal. One of the interesting characteristics of the 
little stone jug is its ability to keep the cologne and the lotion 
cool and refreshing on the same principle as the water jugs 
which have been used for centuries in all parts of the world. 
The modern caps which look so much like the old-fashioned 
maroon wax seal are made of plastic. Mouths of the jugs 
are covered with metal flanges over which the plastic cap 
fits snugly and acts as a stopper. Contents are dispensed 
shaker fashion. 

The jugs used in the Clansman are the same jugs used 
throughout the Seaforth line, which, in spite of their unusual 
shape, have been most flexible in creating different package 
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combinations. Nine different combination packages compose 
the line exclusive of the single item packages which are also 
available. These combinations range from two to seven items 
and are in themselves interchangeable so that the store can 
actually tailor the package for the customer with the items 
desired if necessary. 

The Clansman contains jugs of talc, lotion and cologne, 
which sit in a die-cut platform of the base that has an ex- 
tension edge upon which the box top rests. The Seaforth 
Highlander motif is repeated around the edge of the box lid 
so that any way the set is displayed on the counter, the brand 
name and trade mark are seen by the store’s customers. 
Across the top of the boxes is the brand name and the Sea- 
forth crest and motto, ‘‘Cuideachd an Righ’—‘‘Fit for a 
king.” 

The Commando Kit brings to the Seaforth line its first de- 
parture in jug design. To effect greater economy in space, 
the replica of the whiskey jug has been redesigned for this 
package. The jugs are now (Continued on page 100) 
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Bright, new, attention-attracting designs have been adopted 

by Eppens Smith Co., Inc., for their Esco Tea Balls and June 
Blossom loose tea. The flat carton for the tea balls is unusual 
and convenient for the housewife. Because of the difference in 
shape the tea ball carton is easily distinguished from the package 
of loose tea. This is a help to the grocer in serving his customers. 
Cartons by Robert Gair Co., Inc. 


9 Because of government regulations restricting the use of gold 

bronze on paper labels, it was necessary for Purex Products, 
Inc., to create an entirely new design in which gold bronze would 
be eliminated. The company redesigned its rubbing alcohol bot- 
tle, getting away from the usual pinch bottle type, and made a 
label that harmonizes with the new container. The new bottle 
is a cabinet type, created to fit into the bathroom medicine chest. 
Finger grips are placed on the sides so that the bottle won’t slip 
out of the hand. Caps are sealed with secondary, viscose clo- 
sures. Bottles and closures by Armstrong Cork Co. 


Wesco Waterpaints, Inc., now have their Casein Finish Paste 
in 1-qt. and 1-gal. glass containers sealed with metal caps. 
The closure may be removed and resealed with an easy quarter 
turn. The knife-like action of the cap lugs under container lugs 
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cut through any paint that may have spilled on the container. 
Design of the cap provides for a spring-action seal which places 
the metal under tension when applied. The tension keeps the 
liner under a tight and constant working pressure and thus pre- 
vents any weakening of the seal through loss of resiliency in the 
cushion material of the liner. Jars and caps by Anchor Hocking 
Glass Corp. 


A new aviation game, ‘‘Air Combat Trainer,’’ sponsored by 
4 the National Aeronautic Assn., is introduced in an attention- 
getting box. The box itself has a red, white and blue color 
scheme with a black and white aerial photo map, showing planes 
in formation, on the top. Inside the box top are the printed in- 
structions for playing the game. Special cellophane envelopes, 
one for each type of plane, are packaged with the box so that the 
player will have a convenient ‘‘hangar’’ for his game pieces after 
he has removed them from the large die-cut sheet. Designed by 
Ben Lewis. Lithography, Crafton Graphic Co., Inc. Mounted 
and finished by Consolidated Lithographing Corp. 


An interesting example of wartime package conversion and 
product merchandising is the A. S. Boyle Co.’s Salem Brand 
Wood Putty. Developed a year ago, this product was first put 

















on the market in a 1-lb., lithographed metal container. When it 
became apparent that metal containers would become scarce as 
the war progressed, it was decided to convert the package to a 1- 
Ib. glass jar with a lithographed paper label. Label simulates 
wood. Jar by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Label by Gothic Press. 


H Latest Revlon polish and lipstick shade, the Mrs. Miniver 

Rose, is packed in a miniature flower box with a bright red 
rose stenciled on the cover and a green satin ribbon, printed in 
red, across the box top. The flower box itself is a folding carton 
with ingeniously cut-out tabs which overlap on the sides like a 
real florist’s box. There is also a loose, green, waxed paper liner, 
simulating that found in a box from the florist, which is rose 
scented. A card enclosed reads, ‘‘To the loveliest lady I know.” 


Another new product, already enjoying a brisk demand from 

the hard-pressed motoring public, is Flexoid Rubber Tire 
Preservative, recently announced by the Boston Varnish Co. It 
is packed in an economy type glass jar with a screw-on cap. 
Product is sold in hardware, auto-supply and accessory shops and 
service stations, where the glass container with its smart, timely 
label has eye-catching appeal. Jars by Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 


This special type of package was designed to meet the needs 
X of the slide films which are being so widely used for training 
in the war effort. The First Aid kit-set carrying case is indexed, 
and contains 20 individual slide film productions, records of lec- 
tures on the film, printed lesson guides and an instructor’s manual. 
The problem was to produce a substantial case—one which would 
be compact yet light in weight—which would make it possible to 
select film subjects quickly. There are over 2,000 individual 
pictures in the 20 slide films contained in this kit-set, which com- 
prise a visualized course in industrial First Aid. Kit by Jam 
Handy Organization. 


Charbert brings out this typically masculine package for 

their talc for men. It is a leather-backed boxing mitt which 
contains five ounces of talcum. The boxing glove is placed 
firmly on the hand with the terrycloth covering the palm. When 
the mitt is patted against the skin, the powder sifts through the 
terrycloth. The ‘‘Golden Glove’’ comes packed in a set-up box 
with an orange ticket, which simulates a ticket to a boxing match. 


First Aid 
Training 
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ey ii “white spot’’ package to solve the troubles of price-mark- 
cecspmeremnbpurar mien noe waits A ing for both the super market operator and consumer oc- 
cupied the major portion of the packaging discussion at the 

Super Market Institute meeting in St. Louis in September. 

Suggestion of this measure and demonstration was intro- 
duced by M. B. Marcus, who presided over the meeting at- 
tended by some 300 store operators. The plan is that all 
manufacturers’ packages sold through retail grocery stores 
in the future be so printed as to leave a small white oval or 
rectangle prominently on the face, the top or the side of the 
package. 

“This is among the greatest needs of food retailing at the 
moment,’ Mr. Marcus explained, ‘‘and in the past has been 
the greatest nuisance. Every super market and grocery 
store must be able to mark its packages plainly with the sell- 
ing price in order to eliminate dispute at the cash register and 
the ill-will created when the customer feels she has been over- 
charged. Retailers lose sales continuously because the custo- 
mer is not able to determine at once the price of the mer- 
chandise she examines. A hardship is thus placed on store 
cashiers and check-out register operators, who are forced to 
remember the price of each of 5,000 or more items in the store. 
The natural solution to these problems is a package on which 
the price can be plainly marked with ink or crayon. This has 
been impossible in the past because most marking inks and 
crayons are black or deep blue and will not logically func- 
tion on grocery packages, which are invariably dark or so 
covered with print and trade mark designs that there is no 
room for the mark. We feel that our job is to sell every gro- 
cery manufacturer the idea of redesigning his package in such 
a manner that there will be a wide space on the top or face to 
make price stamping or marking easy and legible at a glance.”’ 

Mr. Marcus posed three essential reasons for this packaging 
change. During the wartime period, he reasoned, the house- 
wife will be able to make only a single trip to the store a 
week or even at longer intervals, due to gas rationing, and she 
must be able to buy everything on list rapidly. This, in turn, 
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necessitates individual pricing of every package. ‘‘Not only 
the ease of buying, but the actual attraction of the package is 
largely wrapped up in its price, for the following reasons,” 
Mr. Marcus said. 

“1, First, all merchandise sold needs to inform the buyer 
of the correct price at the point of sale. The package in addi- 
tion to eye appeal must be its own billboard to give the cus- 
tomer every bit of information he needs at sight. 

“2. Loss of shelf-space sales. Every food-store operator 
has seen customers go to a specific shelf to examine a package 
upon it and because mischievous little boys have carried off 
the price tag which covers merchandise on that shelf, she is 
unable to determine it. Consequently, she walks off and 
forgets the whole matter. That’s a lost sale for the market 
and one which a simple price mark on the package would have 
gained. 

“3. Worst problem of all is the customer who has no 
confidence in general prices whatsoever, invariably feels that 
the cashier cannot well remember the price of every item in her 
basket and claims that she has been overcharged. If each 
package is plainly marked where the checker can see it as he 
handles the package, there is no possibility of mistakes and 
no comeback for the customer. A package of this type would 
become the greatest confidence builder in any store. 

“4, Finally, the small store operated by a family needs 
this identical tag too—because ‘Mom’ has one price, ‘Pop’ 
another. The price will tell the whole story accurately.”’ 

Specifications laid out by Mr. Marcus for the most efficient 
‘“‘wartime”’ package were: 


1. A uniform white rectangle or oval on every package, 
large and small. 

2. Location in the same place on every package to famil- 
iarize customer and store employees with this location 


quickly. People will become accustomed to this easily. 


ie 


white stripe on each bar of P & G soap makes pricing simple. 


3. Texture to receive either marking ink or crayon easily. 
The white rectangle could be separately applied to the pack- 
age or simply masked off during the initial printing. 

4. Rectangle or oval placed in such a way that it does 
not interfere with the manufacturer’s label. Most object to 
their expensively created labels being ‘‘messed up” with 
crayon marks and “‘sloppy”’ marking ink. 


Following the discussion of these points, Mr. Marcus se- 
lected at random a dozen nationally known products, almost 
all of which were designed in such dark color schemes that 
ordinary marking methods were useless. Waxed shelf paper, 
three types of soap packages, a cookie package, beer carton, 
glass-pack fruits and breakfast food packages were used in 
turn. In each case, it was demonstrated how impossible it 
was to stamp a price mark—such as on the waxed-paper sur- 
face of a waxed shelf paper box, a dark-blue soap package and a 
brilliant red package on which every half inch bore the name 
of the manufacturer. On the other hand, it was shown how 
the application of the “‘price rectangle’ on the top right or 
left of each package made it possible to stamp the correct 
price on from 16 to 24 packages in the original carton before 
removing from the case. Packages arranged in cartons, with 
the price space upward, were shown to save more than two- 
thirds of standard marking time, such as marking 50 cakes of 
Swan soap, or 16 packages of granulated Super Suds soap at a 
time. For cellophane-wrapped dried peas, beans and similar 
merchandise, it was suggested that a circular white panel be 
inserted in the cellophane, convenient for marking. 

‘Most important mechanical feature which we advise is 
placement of the rectangle on every package at a point where 
it will be convenient for marking when the case is opened.” 
Mr. Marcus summed up, “This will enable the food store 
operator to do all marking without removing his packages 
from the case. When it is realized that the average super 


A difficult item to price. Soap must be taken from case to price on front of package. Label designed 
with white spot, as indicated, would allow uniform price-marking of full case before unpacking. 2. The 


Here 50 bars can be priced before un- 


packing the first layer. 3. By carrying out this uniform white spot for price at the top of the package, 
customer would soon be schooled to look for it. Entire ease can be priced before unpacking. 4. To 
stamp or write the price on these packages would mean writing over printed matter. Adjustment of 


of package design would easily remedy the condition. 5. 


showing uniform spot worked into original design. 6. 
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One of Food Fair Stores’ newer packages, 
Wheaties packages are easy to price mark. 
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market to do $5,000 worth of business in one week must mark 
from 30,000 to 50,000 packages, the saving can be well under- 
stood. The store operator can mark 100 lbs. of prunes, for 
example, by simply removing two layers of packages from the 
case, marking each as taken from the box.” 

Photographs of ‘before and after’ package designs of 
nationally famous food products under this plan were passed 
among the group. A resolution to suggest the ‘‘price rec- 
tangle’ to every manufacturer was adopted and the help of 
every super market operator in asking for the change directly 
in contact with food manufacturers was enlisted. 

In order to help manufacturers cooperate in the movement 
to embody self-service pricing on packages, the Super Market 
Institute issued a leaflet. The leaflet was so designed that 
it demonstrated through captions and pictures of actual 
packages to be found on the shelves of markets through the 
country, the various manners in which the problem of pricing 
each item in a self-service market could be simplified. This 
leaflet, together with a letter, was sent to super market 
operators. These operators were asked to study the leaflet 
and then to obtain a quantity of them from the Super Market 
Institute. When the representatives of grocery manufac- 
turers called on the operator, he was to tell them about the 
plan for the ‘‘white spot’”’ package design. When the operator 
had sold the representative, the leaflet was to be given him 
so that he would have definite information on how the 
method would work, to show his manufacturer. 

In his letter to super market operators, as chairman of the 
Committee to Design Package-Pricing, Mr. Marcus pointed 
out: “The committee hopes that the manufacturcr is aware 
of the headache that super markets are faced with in trying 
to get a full dollar’s worth at the register for every dollar’s 
worth of merchandise that goes out the front door. Unless 
your operation is super-lucky, you are worried about labor 
turnover, breaking in new checkers, stock shortages and all 
the other front-end grief. We feel that the easiest way to 
enable checkers and cashiers to ring the proper amounts 
for self-service sales is to price-mark each package.” 

Other topics on packaging at the meeting involved many 
factors dealing with higher-speed selling methods due to to- 
day’s scarcity of labor and other factors brought on by the war. 
Progress steps approved included a need for more “high 
visibility” packages for dry-packed foods to replace cello- 
phane, greater uniformity in handling and display methods 
for handling glass-packed goods and a request for labels 
which give the consumer more information about the con- 
tents of the package she buys. 


Credit: Photographs used to illustrate this article, courtesy of 
Super Market Merchandising. 





7. This package is com- 
pletely dark, allows no room 
for price. White spot is the 
answer to this problem. 8. 
Cellophane - wrapped pack- 
ages make price - marking 
difficult. White spot for 
price, printed on cellophane 
or directly on package under 
cellophane, would make pric- 
ing simpler. 9. Dark label 
and cap allow no space for 
price. Suggested price spaces 
are on first and third jars. 
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Window carton and bag save from 75 to 96 per cent transparent material. 


Green light for window carton 





Wes shortages and restrictions on materials have ham- 
strung many packaging plans, there is a package of 
tested consumer appeal, which has the approval of WPB for 
food. This is the window package popular with food manu- 
facturers because of its consistent selling performance. 

Amendment No. 1 to Limitation Order L-20 as amended 
June 8, 1942 (which restricts the use of cellophane and 
similar transparent materials), permits the use of window 
packages with transparent cellulose windows for food. This 
order recognizes the savings of vital materials effected by the 
window carton over the all-transparent package which 
might require 500 per cent as much of the critical transparent. 

Examples of the extensive economies may be seen in the 
photos illustrating this article. The raw materials that go 
into these transparents, as well as the finished product, are 
needed in the direct conduct of the war. If conservation of 
resources with firing power means shortening the road to 
peace, it would be bad business indeed not to practice what- 
ever saving is necessary. In the case of transparent packag- 
ing materials, it is not only patriotic but exceedingly good 
business to observe conservative use of the material. 

The sales appeal of visual packaging has been generally ac- 
cepted. Because it allows the product to sell itself, it has 
done much to improve the appearance of all types of com- 
modities in the last fifteen years and has become an impor- 
tant factor in selling. The sparkle of transparent material 
is a lure that has proved its purchasing power in many in- 


stances. It protects those products which must be seen to 
be sold, such as green groceries, from the handling that leads 
to mark-downs or spoilage. Transparent packaging has 
released labor, too, because this type of packaging enables 
the super market to wrap and package vegetables and fruits 
for self-service. The transparent wrap also does away 
with the waste and spoilage of the open bin. 

Recognition of all these factors in food packaging resulted 
in Amendment No. 1, which means that food packagers may 
continue to have many of the advantages of the transparent 
material and yet do their part in conservation. One of 
transparent packaging’s most facile forms, the window pack- 
age, may be an envelope, a bag, a folding carton, an inner 
cover on a shipping container which might be turned into a 
display, or a set-up box. Of these, the window bag and the 
folding carton are most likely to be used for foods. Both of 
these are easily manufactured by automatic machines and, 
therefore, share in the economies of mass production. Both 
can be stored flat indefinitely, if proper window material is 
selected. 

The window bag is available in many stock sizes and both 
white and kraft paper are used. They are used principally 
for packaging dried fruits, rice, dried beans, spaghetti and 
similar groceries for self-service. They are just as popular 
with the green grocery department of the super market, 
because these window bags have made it possible to package 
such perishables as stringbeans, lima beans, green peas, 
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spinach, Brussels sprouts and even bananas immediately on 
arrival from farm markets and before the store opens. This 
means that the food is ready for self-service with a minimum 
of damaging due to handling in preparation for sale. These 
bags have moved surplus crops, too. Large quantities of 
rosy cheeked apples grown for European markets, but beached 
for lack of shipping space, quickly sold themselves at a large 
super market in Philadelphia. They were packaged in 4-lb. 
kraft bags with cellulose acetate windows. 

Besides the savings in man power and spoilage, managers 
of these self-service markets, despite the cost of packages, 
report a marked improvement in the appearance of their 
fruit and vegetable departments; and with fewer wilted 
faded greens or spoiled tomatoes, there are fewer flies and 
other insects. 

The trim window carton has done much to improve the 
looks of the vegetable counter. Mushrooms of uniform size 
and quality command better prices when packaged, as do 
Brussels sprouts. Tomato spoilage has been reduced enor- 
mously since the adoption of the familiar long, narrow, green 
window carton. No other commodity was responsible for 


so much friction between storekeeper and shopper as the 
tomato and no vegetable was more bruised and squeezed; 
so that the window carton might be said to have improved 
seller-buyer relations, or at least restored them. Folding 
window cartons are useful for selling different grades and 
types of a commodity. Thus, one carton may be used to 
package several thicknesses of spaghetti without change in the 
printed matter because the size and grade are visible. The 
clean character of grains such as barley, of spices and of beans 
is apparent when window cartons are used. They identify 
foods in districts where foreign languages are spoken and 
English labels are not intelligible to the average shopper. 
Window cartons for muffins, doughnuts, rolls and cakes 
protect the freshness of the baked goods and provide a show- 
case for these tempters. The adoption of window cartons by 
bakeries has been found decidedly good business, with the 
result that new bakers are always being added to the list of 
those adopting these cartons for their goods. For a time, 
during the early days of restriction on transparents, some of 
the bakers simply used the carton without removing the 
window cutout. Both storekeepers and door-to-door sales- 


1. Neat window box and bag allow full scope for trade name and product identification 
and give the spaghetti adequate visibility. 2. Peanuts get full display value through 


window of laminated bag and it saves 70 per cent of strategic transparent material. 
3. Bag or carton for tomatoes uses only 20 per cent as much transparent material as an 
all-transparent bag. 4. Neat design and unwrinkled smoothness of transparent window 
for Dugan’s baked goods make the carton a choice over the all-transparent package. 
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square inches }4 
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5. Carton for Krey’s breakfast bacon and sausages has liner of transparent cellulose acetate 


which also acts as covering for windows. 


yellow background. 6. 


Carton is printed in red, white and blue on a golden- 


All these popular products of the A & P are using the transparent 
window carton with a minimum expenditure of critical materials. 7. 


Wilson’s bacon comes in 


an attractive carton with a window. This type of packaging saves the time of meat clerk in 


wrapping and gives protection and visibility to the product. 


men protested. They found customers opening the carton 
to examine the contents. While this did not matter in a 
store so much, it did take time. On a dusty road, however, 
the pies and cakes certainly did not improve in appearance. 
Paradoxically, vendors of muffins, rolls and cup cakes like the 
folding window carton because they can open it to sell indi- 
vidual units. This is not convenient to do with all-trans- 
parent packages. 

A comparative newcomer to the American table is the ice 
cream pie. From its inception, it has been packaged in a 
folding window carton. The attractive colors of varying 
flavors, visible through the window, identified the particular 
ice cream for the vendor and sold it to the potential con- 
sumer. A sturdy inner ring encircles the pie and prevents its 
being flattened. Ice cream rolls of pint and quart sizes are 
sold in window cartons with considerable success, too. 
Window carton manufacturers have available stock cartons 
suitably decorated and printed for holiday seasons or for 
special events. Thus, the shoppers in New England, in the 


Unused portions may be kept in it. 


Great Plains and on the Pacific Coast will carry home Christ- 
mas fruit cakes in identical boxes. 

The variety of designs demonstrates the versatility of the 
folding window carton. Windows of all sizes and shapes are 
used to demonstrate trade name or end use. Goodman’s 
macaroni products repeat the familiar elongated octagon that 
surrounds the company name in the shape of the window. 
A bowl printed on the face of the package with an ellipse cut 
out for the window is used on a rice picture. ‘Round the 
Corner’’ windows show two sides of a delectable ice cream 
roll or the sugary curves of a dozen doughnuts. 

The window box is only as good as the material used for its 
window. Care should be taken to select boxes with windows 
that will not shrink and pull the carton out of shape, or a 
material that puckers so that a satin smooth, unwrinkled sur- 
face is hard to obtain. The cellulose acetates are well-known 
materials for windows, because of their stability under vary- 
ing temperatures and humidity. One manufacturer has 
samples of runs made in 1932 and (Continued on page 100) 
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Pinesbridge smoked turkey is cured in brine by a secret formula and smoked only with apple wood. 
Packaging is done in a little building designed like the architecture of Colonial Williamsburg. 


Smoked turkey the year around 





a is a story for city dwellers who dream of having farms 
—not just play farms, but farms that produce income. 

“But don’t make it sound too easy,” said Mr. and Mrs. 
Max Blitzer, the successful owners of Pinesbridge farm 
near Ossining, N. Y., from whence come smoked turkeys that 
are one of the world’s fine food delicacies. 

One of the first secrets in building up a successful farm 
project is to select a specialty—something for which the 
world will beat a path to your door. That something is not 
always easy to find. It sometimes takes a long search and 
sometimes it’s just by chance that you discover it. 

The Blitzers were fortunate to find it and today their 
smoked turkey is served at the finest tables in the land. 
President Roosevelt serves it chopped into scrambled eggs at 
Hyde Park. The King and Queen of England have eaten 
Pinesbridge smoked turkey at Buckingham Palace. The 
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Duke and Duchess of Windsor have had standing orders for 
this product. Other customers include Edsel Ford, Charlie 
Chaplin, Booth Tarkington, Kenneth Roberts, Lanny Ross 
and many others. 

One of the contributing factors in this successful enterprise 
is the packaging of this food specialty, which has made 
possible a year-round business. 

In the beginning, Pinesbridge Farm shipped only whole 
smoked turkeys. This all started quite by accident. The 
Blitzers dined on smoked turkey one night several years ago 
at Ye Old Cedar Chop House in downtown New York. 
They had a few turkeys on their farm and where could they 
get one smoked? They insisted on the address of the man 
who smoked turkey for Ye Old Cedar Chop House and dis- 
covered him to be a neighbor at Ossining. Mr. Blitzer sought 
him out—Old Isaac Kamm, who had inherited a formula from 


. 3 


3. Products include a paté, 
fois gras and two types of 
sliced turkey meat. Labels 
are designed in keeping with 
the farm’s trade identifica- 
tion—pine log lettering with 
a cartoon-type drawing of a 
smoke house. Colors are red 
and blue with white lettering. 





his grandfather, who in turn had smoked turkey for royalty 
in a hunting lodge in the old country. Kamm was not inter- 
ested. He only smoked turkey in the winter. It was spring 
and he was going fishing. Mr. Blitzer went fishing with 
him but they didn’t talk turkey. It wasn’t until one day 
old Kamm was visiting at the farm and Mrs. Blitzer gave him 
some dill from her garden to make pickles that Kamm said, 
‘“‘Now, I smoke turkey for you.” 

That was the beginning. Mr. Blitzer put up a plant and 
smoke house and furnished the breeding stock. Isaac Kamm 
supervised every step of the curing and smoking process. 
It takes two weeks to prepare the turkeys for smoking. They 
are cured in brine by a secret formula which takes some 
fifteen ingredients. Only apple wood is used for the smoking. 
The formula was once only known by Kamm, but he was old. 
He told it to the Blitzers. During the past year he died, but 
the famous method of curing handed down from father to son 
for a century or more is being followed to the letter at Pines- 
bridge farm. 

Every year Pinesbridge has shipped more and more whole 
smoked turkeys to fine restaurants and individuals all over 
the country. These are first wrapped in a cellophane bag, 
then in a kraft bag, then in a corrugated shipping container 
decorated with suitable product identification—lettering 
that resembles pine logs and with curlicues representing smoke 
circling above the words, ‘‘smoked turkey.” 

This business, however, was seasonable—reached a peak 
at one time and dwindled at others. The idea of packaged 
smoked turkey came about in 1940 one evening when the 
Blitzers were entertaining a friend at dinner. The friend hap- 
pened to be merchandising manager of the fancy grocery 
department in one of New York’s great stores. Mrs. Blitzer 


4. Whole smoked turkeys are wrapped first in a cello- 
phane bag, then ina kraft bag, then put into a corrugated 
shipping container. 5. Jars of paté and fois gras are 
filled with this filling machine. 6. Closures are applied 
with this semi-automatically operated capping machine. 


served an hors d’oeuvre made from smoked turkey meat 
chopped up and mixed with broth. 

The enthusiastic guest said, ‘“You’ve got to have it packaged 
by Thanksgiving. I’ve got to have it in my department.” 

That was early in September. By Thanksgiving the pack- 
aged smoked turkey paté was on the market. But what went 
on between the evening of the man who came to dinner and 
the day the packages went to market was a very hectic few 
months. 

“Immediately we thought of lovely pottery jars,” said Mrs. 
Blitzer, ‘“‘but nowhere at the time could we find pottery with 
proper closures that would give sufficient protection to a hot 
processed food product like ours would have to be.” 

Then one day she went to the Glass House of the Glass 
Container Assn. There it was decided that glass would pro- 
vide the type of container that should be used for this food 
specialty to give proper shelf appeal and visibility. 
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Next began the conferences with the glass container sup- 
plier and the tests to determine the proper method of process- 
ing the smoked turkey for packing. For a few weeks Pines- 
bridge farm was buzzing with chemists, bacteriologists and 
engineers. 

Finally a satisfactory processing procedure was deter- 
mined. A filling machine and capping machine were installed 
and the first smoked turkey paté was packed and ready for 
shipment in transparent glass jars with contents visible and 
identified with a label and lithographed cap designed in keep- 
ing with the farm’s trade identification—pine log lettering 
similar to that on the corrugated boxes and a cartoon-type 
drawing of a smoke house. 

Since that time three more smoked turkey products in glass 
have been added to the line. One is fois gras; the others are 
sliced turkey. One of these is for serving in slices cold, the 
other cut in suitable sized pieces for salads. Demand has been 
so great for these items both by chefs and for home consump- 
tion that the Blitzers are finding it difficult to supply the 
demand this year. 

The package line, too, makes a year-round business possible 
which was not the case when whole birds were sold exclusively. 
Packaging can be done when turkeys are plentiful and the 
product stored in accordance with sales demand. Pinesbridge 
farm has ample packaging supplies on hand to meet require- 
ments for some time in the future. 

The whole operation is done in a small plant on the farm 
adjacent to the smoke houses. This is built in the style of 
similar buildings at Colonial Williamsburg. Aside from the 
filling and capping machines, practically all operations are 
manual. There is no bustle. Everything is done in the 
little building under the shade of the apple trees in a way to 
preserve the tradition of fine food for people who appreciate 
a fine table. Much of the publicity has been by word of 
mouth. People who like the product tell others about it. 
A small advertising appropriation is set aside each year, how- 
ever, and appetizing counter cards have been prepared for 
display of the products in leading food specialty and depart- 
ment stores which carry the line. (Continued on page 104) 


7. A convenient counter card for dealers is this die-cut 
piece which fits over the top of a jar of pate. 8. and 9. 
Examples of other counter display units. 10. Pines- 
bridge smoked turkey is being introduced in a snack 
gift assortment for service men put up in cooperation 
with the Burry Biscuit Corp. for the holiday trade. 
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the Ability T 
1s A Rare Thing 


N peacetime it’s pleasant to have a package supplier who is resourceful—not only in inventiveness 
but in production as well. In time of war, ingenuity is basic to accomplishment— it’s something 
you demand of every supplier and every employee. 


We have tried to do our part for our customers in this emergency. We have developed a lipstick of 
paper, a sifter-can of paperboard, a jar closure of paper and a compact of paperboard. 


If, in providing for our customers, we have opened new fields for others as well—have encouraged 
other suppliers to produce our developments—we are glad we had the chance. It's not something 
to be smug about. 


However, we think that these achievements are some indication of our progressive way of handling 
all packaging problems. 
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a ip NEW YORK CITY - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - ATLANTA, 


GEORGIA - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - CINCINNATI - NEW ORLEANS 
MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - KANSAS CITY 


DANVILLE, CALIFORNIA (Near San Franciso) 
A. G. Spilker, P. O. Box 126, Telephone: Danville 2] 
LOS ANGELES, 1709 West 8th St.— Telephone: EXposition 0178 


CANADIAN DIVISION: Dominion Paper Box Company, Ltd. 
469-483 King Street, West, Toronto 2, Canada 








Cornucopia as it appears when it is closed. Opened, showing the various Charles of the Ritz items it contains. 


(ay dress for cosmetics despite restrictions 





uring wartime people gradually begin to take inventory 
and to put different evaluations on many things. Some 
products, considered necessities in peacetime, are scrutinized 
carefully by the public as well as by government officialdom 
and pronounced luxuries or non-essential. But all wartimes 
and all peacetimes are not exactly alike. New products or 
the development of old ones often become so established in the 
general scheme of living that to do without them or restrict 
them too severely would cause unwarranted hardship. 

Among the products that modern women take as a matter of 
course are their cosmetics. The American woman’s pride in 
her appearance is something that cannot be brushed lightly 
aside. The government is willing that she should have prod- 
ucts which help her to maintain her customary good looks, 
but at the same time product ingredients which are needed 
directly in the war effort and packaging materials which can 
go to make up part of a bomber or a ship must be restricted 
to war uses. The modern war machine is gargantuan. It is 
no respecter of the common human amenities of life. Every 
scrap of metal, every bit of rubber, every piece of critical 
material possible must go to feed the war machine and keep it 
alive. 

The manufacturers of cosmetics have faced the situation 
squarely. They realize they must operate under increasing 
restrictions and shortages, yet, as the photographs on these 
pages show, they went to work and created under these condi- 
tions interesting, new and clever lines of packages. These 
manufacturers have been alert and inventive and as a result 
today’s counters of cosmetics have all the unusual variety of 
less disjointed times. 

Charles of the Ritz introduced two originally designed new 
packages recently. One, the Cornucopia, as it is called, is a 
large paper cone, filled with soap, dusting powder, rouge, 
compact and a lipstick. The cone is covered with a lamina- 
tion of Victorian green satin-finish rayon. The point of the 
cone is tipped with gold color. There is a ribbon handle across 
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the open end. Lace paper trims the edge of the mouth of the 
cone and pink crepe paper is gathered and tied together with 
tulle and lace, to hold the contents in the cornucopia-like 
container. A tiny, pink moss rose adds a further decorative 
note and the motif is repeated on the side of the cone. 
Another of the Charles of the Ritz packages is Kris Tingle, 
a beaming Santa Claus stocking head which tops a bottle of 
toilet water. The bottle itself is a simple, undecorated con- 
tainer with sculptured lines. However, it becomes an amus- 
ing and seasonal display package when the bright, red-cheeked 
Santa face is added. The cap is made of velveteen, has a tiny 
bell on the stocking tip and a band of real fur around the 
edge. Santa's face is of paper printed an apple red with a 
bulbous nose fashioned of a red, wool pompom and whiskers 
made of white rayon fringe. Kris Tingle comes in a blue 


1 





set-up box with a special die-cut inner platform into which the 
bottle fits in such a way that the stocking cap can be looped 
over the left side of the Santa Claus face to show the open 
package effectively on the counter. 

Moss Rose Sachet Mottoes are also new. The sachets are 
decorated with Victorian sayings and a quaint flower-holder 
in the form of a gloved hand. Each sachet forms a leaf of a 
looseleaf book, the pages of which are held together by a 
ribbon. The packaging of these sachets is charming and at the 
same time no critical materials at all are used. 

Prince Matchabelli continues its Potpourri line with a popu- 
lar gift set, consisting of a bottle of cologne, three cakes of 
soap and a box of dusting powder. The items are packed in a 
set-up box with the illustration of a rose jar on the top. 
When the gift set is placed for display on the counter, the top 
of the box of powder stands up in the box base to form a 
poster-like background for the set. Another favorite, the 
Potpourri cologne, is still packaged in its circular flacon with 
a crown and stars in relief on the bottle. Although the Pot- 
pourri line is not new this season, it has newly designed cos- 
tumes. The cosmetics now have aqua and ivory packages 
embellished with the painting of a tiny china potpourri vial 
against a spray of roses. The vial itself, from which the illus- 
tration was done, is an English antique that looks like a big 
salt-shaker made in flowered china and is a piece from the 
Matchabelli collection of rare potpourri jars. 

Matchabelli’s new package is the Gypsy Patteran, a box for 
a bottle of cologne. The box is shaped like a tambourine and 
has ribbon laced around the edge to which several jingling 
bells are attached. The new package gets its name from the 
fact that a patteran is a gypsy-trail made by dropping a hand- 
ful of grass or flowers occasionally. The old gypsy custom is 
that the young girls who are in love leave garlands of flowers 
on the ground to guide their sweethearts. The tambourine 


1. Santa Claus head of paper, fur and velveteen makes a 
holiday item of a bottle of cologne. 2. These regular kits 
of Charles of the Ritz cosmetics are dressed up for Christ- 
mas with special wraps. The Santa Claus faces swing 
back and forth, their facial expressions varying with the 
movement. 3. Economy combination set of powder puffs 
and rouge applicator is packed in a blue and white display 
box with Dermetics well-known unicorn trade mark. 4. 
Shiny black paper, hatpins, net and ribbon go to make up 
this realistic hat box. 5. In good Romany tradition are 
these boxes with their gypsy wagon illustrative motif. 
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with its gay, floral decorations simulates these romantic gar- 
lands. Since the tambourine has for centuries been associated 
with gypsies and their music, when the package is shown in 
windows or in stores, shoppers are immediately attracted to 
it as a kind of romantic symbol. 

A chic little bandbox that glistens like patent leather, is 
Matchabelli’s toy hat box. The black paper tight wrap on the 
box has been glazed so that the surface shines brightly. A 
cerise ribbon and black net are tied about the bandbox for 
eye-catching color contrast. To make the effect of the toy 
hat box even more realistic, two knobbed hat pins stick jaun- 
tily in the top of the lid. Two one-dram typical Matchabelli 
crown bottles of perfume are packed in this round container 
which makes a smart appearance because of its unusual paper 
wrap and original trimmings. 

Marie Earle, Inc., boasts a waterproof bag in the firm’s 
well-known line of fitted kits and travel cases for cosmetics. 
The circular bag, shaped like a collar box, has been especially 
cteated for the college girl who wants a cosmetic kit that can 
stand a lot of wear and is equally at home in dormitory, locker- 
room or ina pullman. She also likes a case that is waterproof 
so that she may toss in a toothbrush and a damp washcloth 
without harming the kit. Marie Earle’s drawstring bag is 
made of checked rayon taffeta and has long, drawstring loops 
to swing the bag over the arm. Paperboard forms the base and 
stiffens the bottom of the bag, just as in the old-fashioned col- 
lar box. 

Last spring Luxor, Ltd., initiated a consumer survey in 
order to determine just how women felt about cosmetics. 
“In those days,”’ the Luxor people state, ‘‘no two people could 
reach a common agreement as to just what was essential in 


the way of cosmetics.’’ So they took the problem directly 
to a consumer jury, members of which reported from 56 
localities. These communities represented a pretty fair 
cross-section of the country. (Continued on page 104) 


6. These bottles for Luxor sachet are modeled after the 
company’s regular American Beauty decanters. Designs 
are processed through silk screening. 7. Daggett & 
Ramsdell pack two of their regular jars of cream in a new 
display box. 8. Bottle for Chichi perfume is in the shape 
of a heart set on a ruffle pedestal. Feathered end of an 
arrow forms the frosted stopper. Pyramid shape box is 
unusual. 9. Marie Earle’s drawstring bag resembles a 
collar box. It was designed for use by the young co-ed 
and is waterproof. Plaid rayon is the material used. 
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SAVE THE POT SHOTS FOR THE AXIS 


{ war is entering a critical stage. Meagre reports about military events don’t 
tell of the spectacular victories which we hoped for. The battle of production 
bogs down in too many spots. Civilian restrictions are beginning to irritate. We 
are sufferers from the jitters, easy marks for rumors and phony talk. We criticize 
changes with only partial information about them. We ridicule what look like 
alphabetic asininities. We growl, “They don’t need—or want—my help.” 

Let’s be specific. In the judgment of many, the field of packaging offers ample 
opportunity for criticism and ridicule. In WPB’s personnel for the packaging 
branches alone, there have been more than a score of changes in less than three 
months. No one WPB official, it is said, seems to have a perspective of all the 
angles. Each branch seems to grapple with the procurement problem in one line 
only, obtaining primary needs by means of sweeping orders and allocating the re- 
maining crumbs to civilian industry as best it can. With single-eyed determination 
aimed in one direction, each branch—so you hear—seems to be ignorant of or to dis- 
regard the fact that restrictions covering one commodity will seriously dislocate a 
dozen other lines of business; and perhaps the net results will be that the desired 
savings of critical materials will not be accomplished at all; or, if they are, it will be 
at the cost of major wastes of other materials. Production curtailment of one 
material may be ordered in the interests of conserving man-power or transportation 
or to fight inflation, but no one knows until hell breaks loose that some unintended or 
unanticipated hardships have occurred. 

It is a public duty, in a free country, to recognize facts like these. It is an equally 
imperative duty to correct them. They cannot be corrected by sneering from the 
sidelines. 

Of course, it’s easy to see that greater coordination is needed. Indications are 
that it’s on the way. But also needed is a sympathetic understanding of the enor- 
mous task being undertaken and, on both sides, a decent respect for the motives of 
others and a willingness to listen to honest criticism. 

The current dissatisfaction is understandable. But it must be remembered that 
the right of free speech carries with it the danger of loose talk; the duty of criticism 
may lead to carping complaint with no constructive suggestions; the happy faculty 
of seeing the ridiculous side may be displaced by pot shots in smart aleck fashion; 
and rugged individualism may rot into indifference to the general welfare. 

Perhaps these unwholesome attitudes are the inevitable by-product of a natural 
nervous intensity under strain. But even in normal times, they are not helpful at- 
titudes. When a nation is trying to preserve its freedoms, these attitudes become 
gnawing cankers. Collective effort at best is always difficult among people of 
markedly individual character. Now, however, we must submerge our differences. 
We must continue to criticize—but constructively. If we indulge in ridicule, we 
must be sure it has no barbs. Perhaps it would be better yet to give ridicule a holi- 
day. But most of all, each individual must keep thinking, ‘‘They do need my help.” 

For, in reality, “they” are the chaps who are carrying the big load. When they 
fire a shell, it’s gone, and it must be replaced. They can’t stop to worry about pro- 
duction problems. As they use up rations—too often very unlike the appetizing 
home meals they’d love to have—more must be sent them. They can’t step 
around to the delicatessen for more groceries. If quarrels, criticism, ridicule or indif- 
ference cripple efforts to keep them supplied, what more could the Axis want? 
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This centerpiece of an Ipana display provided a tie-up of the product with cos- 


metics in general. 


Other altruistic side pieces backed up the key-noting central 


display piece. Slogan, “Smile of Beauty”, is only link with magazine advertising 


Window links in advertising 


by Carl Percy * 





e purpose of this article is to discuss window display in 
pom to other advertising. It is an interesting phase 
for the reason that it has many controversial aspects. It is 
well to remind ourselves that we are considering only the 
type of display material supplied by national advertisers for 
use in retail outlets. 

Parenthetically, let it be said that this article is written 
without consideration of conditions imposed by a state of war. 
We have a war to win, we shall win it, and be on our way back 
to normal conditions. War conditions are by nature transi- 
tory; when those now famous bluebirds are flying over the 
white cliffs of Dover, we shall then wish to understand the 
problems of normal times. 

Inasmuch as few advertisers follow exactly the same pat- 
tern in outlining their advertising policies, we must be aware 
of the fact that it is necessary to deal with typical cases. 

* President, Carl Percy, Inc. 


There are advertisers who regard displays as a link in the 
selling chain and they quite naturally stress the importance 
of coordinating this link with the others such as radio, maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising. In theory, this is a per- 
fectly logical position to take. However, as it works out in 
practice, our discussion may prove that there are times when 
this is awkward in fact. 

When an advertiser buys windows as a sop to dealers, 
or as a specific for salesmen’s complaints, there is less likeli- 
hood of a serious attempt at coordination. This attitude 
toward display usually finds expression under the more 
dignified characterization of ‘‘building dealer good will.” 

There is a very definite line of distinction between such 
“good will’ types of displays and those which properly come 
under the general head of altruistic displays. These displays 
sometimes take on the institutional character and build 
reputation for both dealer and advertiser. The direct sales 
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type of altruistic display is a two-edged sword, doing its work 
of carving out results in two ways at the same time. On the 
one side it generally ties up with the national theme and thus 
may be considered as coordinated and, on the other hand, it 
helps the dealer to secure more profits than the straight one- 
product display permits. 

The author has in mind two cases which point out the 
extremes in evaluation of displays. One, where the ad- 
vertiser looks upon window display as his primary medium 
and supplements it with newspaper, radio and billboard 
advertising. This company does not have a complete 
national coverage, and the advertising must follow the 
channels of distribution. The other advertiser spends a 
great deal in the magazine of general circulation, has an 
extensive radio program, and uses other media such as bill- 
boards, newspapers, etc., very sporadically. (Mail Pouch 
displays are used as a primary medium.) 

With window display, as with all advertising, the purpose 
is to sell merchandise to new customers and to keep old 
customers sold. It differs from other forms of advertising in 
that it must be shorter, bolder in treatment and quicker to 
comprehend than, for instance, magazine advertising. It 
is not easy to lift illustrations and text from magazine adver- 
tising and make therefrom good window displays, so the 
coordination must confine itself to one or two of the main 
selling points stressed in all other forms of advertising. 


1. Although adapted to other media, it nevertheless serves 
as good example of situation picture which provokes inter- 
est because it depicts a probable personal experience of 
the passer-by. 2. The theme, ‘walk away your corns,” 
was used in other media. 3. The Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. recognizes the value of dealer’s window as an adjunct 
to radio advertising campaign and coordinating medium, 
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As a rule, actual merchandise is shown with the window 
display and in this respect window advertising differs from 
all other forms. From observation covering many years in 
this field of advertising, the author would say that by and 
large the best displays give little outward evidence of definite 
coordination—that is to say, there is no pictorial similarity 
to the current magazine advertising and there is no attempt 
to follow the exact text of the advertisements. The notable 
exception to this is to be found in Chesterfield cigarette 
displays which often are based upon the same illustration 
employed in space advertising. 

That we may see that definite pictorial and copy co- 
ordination is not always indicated, let us go far afield and 
review some concrete cases. With a typewriter display, the 
object here is to follow through with a prospect on the basis 
of an invitation to come into the store and actually try the 
product. Such a sales device would be out of order in a 
product like shaving cream for which demonstrations, by the 
very nature of things, could not be offered. 

In many cases the display is not the combat unit, but 
rather functions as a mopping-up patrol. This clincher- 
action type of appeal is well illustrated in the display for 
G-E Mazda Lamps. 

Window displays often have been referred to as reminder 
advertising. The theory, presumably, is that national 
advertising does the selling job and the display is for the 
purpose of refreshing the prospect’s mind. In this case it 
often happens that the only coordinating function which 
the display has to accomplish is to take some salient point 
from the national advertising and do a job of reiteration. 

The pictorial device used to command attention is im- 


portant, but to demand a dominant relationship between this 
and the pictorial content of the space advertising is unwise 
for two reasons. One, frequently the magazine illustration 
is not powerful enough for display purposes and it credits 
the consumer with vastly greater retentive powers than he 
possesses and, two, that in such an attempt the coordination 
is apt to produce a display which is not as powerful as it 
should be. Displays that are not attractive when con- 
sidered apart from all other advertising are not apt to be 
acceptable to the retailers, and advertisers who insist on this 
relation will often defeat their own purposes. 

Retailers who use displays supplied to them are not rank 
amateurs in appraising the ‘‘come on” value of a display. 
Theirs is the power of life or death over the offerings made 
to them and they certainly will judge a display on its own 
merits and give little thought to coordination with other 
advertising. So it is that what seems so logical in theory does 
not work exactly that way in practice. 

If we return again to the point that window display may 
properly be called reminder advertising, then the longer 
that reminder stays where it can be viewed by the public, 
the greater return to the advertiser. In the case of the 
Mail Pouch Tobacco Co., there were two very definite ob- 
stacles from a creative standpoint. First; it is a product that 
under normal conditions the dealer would not naturally select 
for prominent display. Second, the character of the product 
precluded the possibility of any lengthy disputations re- 
volving around the appetite angle. Displays have long been 
regarded by this company as a primary medium, and the only 
coordination considered desirable was to register product 
name in an agreeable manner at point of purchase. 


This series has been in constant use for more than a decade, yet dealers continue to want them. Some stores have on 
the walls every centerpiece produced in that time. ‘Vehicle’ posters are both informative and historically correct. 
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ly ’ of the country 
to the potient’s bed was considered a eae for 
whooping-cough. 


Subjects for this series vary so much displays never become tiresome. “Old Remedies” posters have humorous touch. 


There was created for this company a series of displays of 
historical and topical interest. Each trim was designed to 
make the dealer’s window attractive to the public, to give 
them reader interest and only incidentally to sell the product 
by the reminder value of the product name itself. These 
displays were painted in a high color key and reproduced in 
from eight to ten colors, thus enabling the company to get a 
longer, continued use of window space in the better stores. 

Another good example of keeping the reminder before the 
buying public for a longer time by supplying the dealer with 
something attractive to his customers, and therefore accept- 
able to him, is to be found in the Eveready posters which may 
be characterized as purely human interest. When it comes 
to a question of coordination, it sometimes happens that the 
tail wags the dog. Eveready posters of the type illustrated 
had the same quality that so many of the better Saturday 
Evening Post covers have possessed. For this reason they 
were used by retailers for long periods of time and were found 
to be so effective that several of the better ones were used as 
full-page advertisements in color, in national magazines. 

Many good altruistic displays have been created in the 
last 10 years; altruistic in the sense that they furnish a key- 
note for a window display which permits the use of related 
merchandise in the window. An excellent example of how 
this can be done without losing the thread of the national 
appeal, as used in all forms of advertising, is to be found in 
the Ipana “Camera” display. For years Ipana has been 
selling the “Smile of Beauty.” This particular display is 
consistent in that it sticks to this theme and yet it gives the 
dealer an opportunity logically to display profitable cameras, 
films and developing services. 

Regardless of what advertising men may theorize upon, 
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the dealer knows that the display appeals to an audience that 
is on its feet and moving. It must be fast. This does not 
preclude the possibility of using enough copy to accomplish a 
sales job. In the main, however, the fast-acting poster 
qualities must be retained. The display used by Bauer & 
Black is a fast-moving display with product illustrations. 

Swinging over to one of the extremes of this subject of 
coordination, we find the display functioning both as a re- 
minder and as a device to sell another form of advertising. 
The illustration showing how the Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
has attempted to get increased following for their radio 
programs served to indicate the possibilities in this direction. 
After all, the radio is basically an instrument of entertain- 
ment. It is a good will builder. A display which accom- 
plishes the dual purpose of reminding people of the product, 
and getting more listeners for the program, might be said 
to coordinate in the leading role. Because, relatively, 
displays are not costly, there is no reason for considering 
them of less importance. Anyone having any illusions as to 
the keen retail merchandiser’s appraisal of value should try 
to get some space in one of the chain drug stores, for instance. 
Never has the opportunity to reach the public been so zeal- 
ously guarded as the chain store merchandising men guard 
the space in their windows. The window is a primary 
medium because it reaches more people for less money, at a 
better place, than any other advertising medium. Perhaps 
sometime other advertising will be coordinated with window 
advertising; who knows? Unpredictable things have hap- 
pened—even in displays! 


Credit: Displays illustrated in this article are by Carl Percy, Inc.; 
nag MacLean & Co., Inc.; Zipprodt, Inc.; and Snyder & 
Black, Inc. 
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Die-cut sections in this display permit insertion of three different size packages; price of 
each is given prominence on individual tabs. 2. 


Top of carton folds back to make background. 


by Merle D. Penney* 





i war and in peace, counter displays have definite merchan- 
dising jobs to perform and sales objectives to reach. Asa 
matter of fact, wartime duties mesh with and, in many cases, 
pyramid upon regular peacetime tasks. 

Whether the message be designed to sell a product, or sell 
active participation in the war effort; whether its purpose be 
to introduce a new product, or to identify the regular product 
in a new wartime dress made necessary by priorities and bans; 
whether the desire is to spotlight health or stress conserva- 
tion—counter displays reach prospects when they are product 
conscious and in a receptive, buying mood. 

Shoppers who have entered a retail store are in that store to 
buy something. Standing in that store awaiting their turn 
at the counter, those shoppers represent potential customers 
in a most desirable and fertile frame of mind, from your stand- 
point. The purse is open and actual buying decisions are be- 
ing made—there’ll be action—buying action—right away. 

A counter display must first win a showing. To do so, it 
must immediately impress the storekeeper with the fact that 
it is a real sales aid, meriting a portion of his valuable ‘‘out 
front” display space. Then, once up on the dealer’s counter, 
it must be so designed and executed that it will work on the 
sensibilities of shoppers in an orderly psychological approach, 
suggesting pick-up of the product, inviting inspection of that 
product, extolling product virtues, suggesting and illustrating 
product uses, dramatizing product superiority by picture, copy 
and, above all, urging immediate purchase of that product. 


* Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co. 


In addition to these two primary functions, counter displays 
have certain general functions to perform: 


1. Remind the shopper of forgotten needs. 
Develop an impulse purchase by shopper who entered 
the store with some other purchase in mind. 
Supplement and complement other advertising by 
identifying the product to shoppers as the one they 
heard advertised on the radio, read about in a magazine 
or newspaper, or saw illustrated and described on the 
highways—on posters, car cards or window displays. 
Undermine competitive advertising in other media 
which has instilled a desire in shopper’s mind for a com- 
petitive product, by last-minute persuasion that, after 
all, your product will give best results and greatest 
satisfaction. 
Combat other point-of-purchases advertising sponsored 
by competing products. 


While performing the primary and general functions, coun- 
ter displays can be carrying out their specific assignment of one 
or more of the countless functions for which they may be 
especially designed. All such specific functions .cannot be 
listed here, but the following are indicative: 

(a) Demonstrate the product. (b) Tell the price. 
(c) Help dealer sell related items. (d) Feature combination 
offers. (e) Outline special premium offers. (f) Describe a 
contest. (g) Sample the product. (h) Introduce a new 
product. (i) Illustrate a new use. (j) Feature a new pack- 
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age. (k) Distribute supplementary printed material. 
(1) Dramatize product trade mark. (m) Feature and 
glorify radio stars. (n) Illustrate and describe special war- 
time uses. (0) Demonstrate conservation methods. 

There are many factors, including the functions enumerated 
above, which must of necessity influence decisions regarding 
specifications of displays for use on the vital counters of retail 
stores. The product itself is usually the first consideration. 
Others are: Kind and scope of market; tie-in with general 
campaign; seasonal factors; distribution problems; attitude 
of retail outlets; change intervals; competitive conditions; 
budget; and the specific objective of that display piece. 

Intelligently conceived and well-organized counter displays 
will perform several functions—they must, if they are to win 
dealer acceptance. However, too many tasks must not be 
assigned the display lest it fail to perform any function well. 
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Other characteristics must be kept constantly in mind in 
developing the display and they must be weighed with de- 
liberation in order to establish properly the relative impor- 
tance of each in the final makeup. Some ofthese are: Basic 
appeal; merchandising idea; art treatment; construction; 
extra or novel features; copy slant; economical production. 

For instance, the copy on counter displays need not be so 
brief as copy used on posters and window displays—the viewer 
has a longer time in which to absorb the story and comprehend 
its implications. There should be a fast-reading identifying 
element, plus more leisurely copy and illustrations for the 
information of shoppers who may desire to know more about 
the product and its potentialities—what it will do, or what 
can be done with it. 

There are many different kinds of counter displays. Most 
of them, however, will fall within a few general classifications. 

For. instance, there’s the most simple type of all—the coun- 
ter display card. This is a single-plane display which can be 
either square-cut or die-cut into some interesting and eye- 
arresting shape. It stands on the counter, either by itself or 
itt conjunction with an arrangement of the product packages, 
bearing an illuminative and instructive printed or litho- 
graphed message. 

A ramification of this single-plane display card is one having 
a number of product packages fastened to its face in one of 
several ways—with rubber bands or metal clips held by die- 
cut tabs, fitted into die-cut openings, etc. Product packages 
are attached before the card is shipped to the dealer and all the 
dealer has to do is to place the filled card on his counter. It’s 
all ready to go right to work as a member of the dealer’s sales 
force. 

Another type of counter display which carries the product 
to the dealer, is the combination shipping and display con- 
tainer. This type of display piece is filled with the product 
by the manufacturer and serves to protect the product in 
transit. When it arrives in the store, the dealer quickly 
makes a working display out of it simply by raising the litho- 
graphed cover into display position as he sets the display on 
the counter. The product is right there in the container, 





within easy reach of the shopper, in conjunction with an 
interesting and colorful product message. 

Then there’s the display piece designed around one or two 
of the actual product packages. Design and construction are 
such that attention is focused on the actual product pack- 
ages—these packages being introduced as an integral part of 
the display itself, on special shelves, in die-cut openings, on 
supporting easels, or by some other means combining display 
and product packages into a single coordinated unit. 

Variations of these displays can be accomplished by: 


(a) Introducing an illusion of some action around those 
actual product packages—such as product pouring 
forth from the package—but without the expense of 
mechanical apparatus. 


(b) The inclusion of a pocket or some other device on the 
display to hold and offer descriptive booklets, folders, 
recipes, etc. 

(c) Illustrating and describing some sort of a combination 
deal. 


A counter display that will be welcomed by any storekeeper 
is one which helps that dealer to sell related items. This can 
be accomplished either by providing space in or on the display 
for an actual sample of those related items; or the suggestion 
can be incorporated by copy or by illustrations. 

Then, of course, there’s the display that features or presents 
apremium. Such a display can carry a product package and 
illustrate the premium; or it can be built around the premium 
itself and carry illustrations and copy descriptive of the prod- 
uct and prodtct uses. It may even present both the actual 
product package and the premium. 

A counter display which presents an inviting jumble of 
product packages hardly ever fails to win instant approbation 
from the dealer. The open display basket is one such display, 
in which the product appears in an intriguing disorder. 
Sighting the product in this jumbled array, the shopper is 
prompted to pick up a package and examine it, without any 
qualms about disrupting an orderly counter arrangement. 
Getting the product into the shopper’s hand is real productive 
salesmanship. Tests have proved that once the product is 
picked up and examined, the sale is more than half made. 
The display basket is shipped to the retailer folded flat in the 
shipping container with the product. The retailer quickly 
places the basket on the counter and tosses in the product, 
immediately creating an attractive and convincing sales pre- 
sentation—an inviting jumble of the product against an eye- 
arresting picture and word story on the back and side panels 
of the display basket. 

Another type of display well worthy of consideration is the 
novelty counter display, especially where the budget will per- 
mit the introduction of extra attention-getters in design or 
construction. For example, an interesting device or novelty 
attachment can be made a part of the display, providing the 
waiting shoppers with something to occupy their attention 
while other shoppers are being waited upon. As a matter of 
fact, that attention is not only occupied—it’s concentrated 
upon that display and that product story, while the kid in 
them is given free rein in twisting or moving some device. 

Light and motion present other opportunities of making 
counter displays more compelling from the standpoint of 
snaring the attention of shoppers, although the cost factor of 
these features is something to consider. In many cases, light 
or motion is restricted to key locations, the balance of the 
displays being distributed without those features. 

Size and shape, number of planes or elements and other con- 
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GE MAZDA LAMPS 


5. Jumble display of bulbs. Two projecting sections of 
the front plane assimilate actual bulb cartons. Prominent 
display is given prices of various size bulbs on back plane. 


struction ramifications must be governed to a great extent by 
the same factors which have influenced decisions regarding 
other display specifications. A few of these are: Type of 
product; class of retail outlets; prime objective; supple- 
mentary tasks; seasonal sales possibilities. 

Surveys have been made among retailers to determine what 
sizes are most acceptable. The second installment of ‘‘What 
the Druggist Wants in Display,” a survey by the Institute of 
Package Research, that was reported in the September 1940 
issue of Modern Packaging, contains illuminating data along 
this line. For instance, this survey indicated that while the 
retailer is inclined to award more of his valuable counter space 
to displays which carry some of the product, effort must be 
made at all times to keep displays as compact as possible. 

Unusual construction can, in many instances, add compel- 
ling attention value to the display. However, this must not 
be done at the expense of practicability. Storekeepers 
haven’t the time or the patience to struggle with complicated, 
hard-to-set-up display pieces. 

Exigencies of a wartime economy are uncovering many 
additional jobs that counter displays can perform admirably 
and effectively. 

New styles and types of packages are being born, almost 
daily, through necessity. These must be introduced to con- 
sumers and continually presented to them, identified as the 
good old standby of quality and value in its new wartime 
habiliments. Otherwise, instant product package identifica- 
tion that manufacturers have built up over the years (an im- 
portant part of good will) will become lost in the shuffle. 

Stimulating and guiding intelligent purchases of consumer 
essentials and morale builders is another vital wartime 
job. Take health, for instance. (Continued on page 102) 
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| War makes many battle fronts, not least of which is the 

home front, whose health and security are of major impor- 
tance. This happy family, reflecting vigorous American health, 
dramatizes the part of Puretest Plenamins in the battle. Both 
background and copy are on the same mounting, but are die-cut 
to form a shelf when the easel is set up, thus providing for the 
insertion of the family group and giving three planes to the com- 
position. At the top of the display is a die-cut copy ribbon, 
leading to a two-plane illustration of an open box of Plenamins. 
Display by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


9 This distinctive corrugated display package is used by ‘‘The 

Flag in Every Home”’ committee. The box is in two pieces 
~the outer piece being a simple rectangular tube of corrugated 
board. The exterior surface is white liner on which the Com- 
mittee’s message is presented in blue and red. The balance of 
the package is a one-piece corrugated unit which is die-cut to 
hold the staff-head of the flag securely in place. Box by The 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


Typical of the trend to informative posters is this one for 
3 B. F. Goodrich Batteries. The company not only keeps 
its name alive in a frozen market, but it helps the war effort 
by affording dealers effective material on how consumers can take 
care of the products they have. Display by The Strobridge 
Lithographing Co. 


4 A permanent display piece which is easily adaptable to vari- 

ous positions in bars and restaurants is this plaque for Hiram 
Walker. It is made of molded wood even to the gold-colored 
crest which is used by the company as a trade mark. The center 
panel is of glossy black with printing in gold color. A ribbon, 
attached to the back of the plaque, serves as a convenient hanger 
for wall or backbar. Plaque made by Kay Displays, Inc. 
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SUPER-FINE! GOOD TO YOUR TEETH! 


A After 34 years in the tooth-paste business, American Home 
Products Kolynos Co. introduces its tooth powder, the re- Cleans you eh better 

sult of two years of experimentation. The display for the pow- Keproshe WO ath theres 

der retains the familiar Kolynos colors, green on yellow with a red a . ° 

diagonal band. The display unit is so constructed that it may a’) Donk your money back 

be shipped flat with the dummy cartons intact. When set up =e 

by the dealer, the dummy cartons extend out on a separate plat- 

form to represent the actual package. Display by National 

Process Co., Inc. 


f A big red Christmas candle is the novel new Christmas dis- 

play package for Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. The candle is 
over seven inches high and three and a half inches in diameter. 
It contains one regular dollar size bottle of the lotion. The candle 
is bright red, with a natural, black-tipped white wick and an old- 
fashioned, goJd-colored candle holder. White simulated wax 
drippings over the side give the candle a realistic Christmas ap- 
pearance. Candle, Sealright Co., Inc. Wraps, F. M. Howell 
& Co. 


| On the centerpiece of this new Upjohn window unit, a trusted 

family physician is carefully checking a doll’s pulse. Por- 
trayed by Norman Rockwell, the pictorial has great human 
interest appeal. Factual, full-color photographic presentations 
of product packages familiarize the window shopper with the 
actual packages. Card urging systematic purchase of War Bonds 
is an integral part of the complete display ensemble. Made by 
Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co. 


X The Louis Melind Co., Chicago, has originated an eye- 

appealing display unit for its new line of Justrite drawing 
inks. The box contains 12 individually packaged bottles of the 
ink and is designed for use on counter or in window. The indi- 
vidual cartons in the display box have a deep purple and prim- 
rose-yellow color scheme and each has a strip at the top indica- 
ting color of contents. Unit by Carton Craftsmen. 
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Our model FA machines enclose 
each package of Vicks Cough 
Drops in a firmly-sealed mois- 
* ture-proof cellophane wrap. 


Synchronized Packaging 
in VICKS Cough Drop Plant 


Among the newer plants, completed before the war, Vicks Cough 
Drop factory is an outstanding example of a foresighted and care- 
fully planned production set-up. 

A user of our machines for many years, the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany installed our wrappers and bundlers in its modern manufac- 
turing layout. 


@ Filled cartons are conveyed automatically to the wrapping 
machines which wrap each carton in moisture-proof cello- 


phane. 


@ From the wrapping machines the cartons pass along to hand 
packers who place them in display containers. 


@ After being filled, the containers are automatically conveyed 
to the girls who close them. They then travel to the wrapping 
machines which wrap each container, first in moisture-proof 
cellophane and then in heat-sealed waxed paper. 


@ After being wrapped, display containers go to the bundling 
machines which bundle two containers in strong kraft paper 
with end-seals. (Two different designs are used for the con- 
tainers, and the unit of sale to the dealer is two containers, 
one of each design.) . 


A forward-looking policy of modernization is standing the Vick 
Chemical Company in good stead during these difficult war days... 
Might it not pay you equally well to plan now for new advantages 
which can be fully realized when machines are again available? 
We’re ready to study your problems now. 


Consult our nearest office 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY : Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


Mexico, Agencia Comercial Anahuac, Apartado 2303, Mexico, D.F. 
Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231, Buenos Aires 
England: Baker Perkins, Ltd., Peterborough 
Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Ltd., Melbourne 














Two model FA machines are 
used here—one to enclose the 
display carton in moisture- 
proof cellophane, the other 
to seal it in waxed paper. 














Display containers are finally bundled on one of our model 
F bundling machines—two to a bundle... Machine bundling 
makes large savings in the cost of cardboard containers; also 
saves labor. Shipping costs are reduced, too, because the 
paper used for bundling weighs so much less than cardboard. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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PUKING PRODUCTION 
and TECHNIQUE 


Three girls cap the 1-Ib. jars. They handle, respectively, every third, 
second and first jar which comes through on the 100-jar-a-minute line. 


(olfee jars ride former tin lines 


by Robert Latimer 





ie Coffee Co. of Kansas City, Houston and San Fran- 
cisco is typical of large coffee-roasting and packaging 
plants which are now facing a complete shutdown of packaging 
lines through lack of materials. The company has a semi- 
national distribution covering most of the country west of 
Chicago and to some extent it pioneered the vacuum can pack- 
age in its early days on the West Coast. Folger Coffee, a 
mild, well-balanced blend which suits the taste of middle 
westerners and of Pacific Coast coffee drinkers as well, has 
been vacuum packed for many years in 1/2-lb., 2-lb. and 5-lb. 
tins—all of which must, of course, go by the board under war- 
time tin and metal restrictions. 

Though it is by no means a complete answer, the conver- 
sion of existing packaging lines to glass under the present 
closure situation has been Folger’s chief answer to the emer- 
gency. A vast percentage of Folger’s present production in 
its Kansas City and Houston plants is now rolling off the lines 
in 2- and 1-lb. vacuum jars, which, however, will be useful 
only so long as an existing stock of closures is available. Like 
other large roasters, Folger is still packaging 1-lb. cans. 
These, however, are black iron which has been used since the 
start of the steel shortage. Glass output is slowly rising to 
equal the black-iron-can volume and will shortly surpass it in 
the old, white tile building in downtown Kansas City where 


the bulk of the Folger production is centered. The original 
tin problem, then, Folger recognizes, will be superseded by 
the search for a non-critical closure. 

Work was actually begun on the conversion from metal to 
glass at the Folger plant two years ago, when the possibility 
of a metals shortage and at the same time the possibilities of 
better merchandising of coffee in glass were foreseen. The 
Folger management chose at this time to solve two problems 
by the use of glass economy jars—the shortage foreseen as 
well as the problem of vacuum packing of “‘pulverized,”’ fine- 
grind coffee, most difficult to pack under proper vacuum. 
The pulverized variety in the past had been frequently drawn 
into the seam of ordinary 1-lb. cans, causing leaks and a poor 
vacuum. Glass packaging, made possible by converting a 
single 1-lb. vacuum tin over to standard economy 1-lb. jars, 
thus eliminated this problem. Simultaneously it set a work- 
able precedent for the conversion of other lines to glass. 

Since this initial change, the Folger company has added 
both drip and regular grinds to the glass-packed varieties, 
increased production capacity on the first glass-packaging 
line and added another flexible line which handles both 1- 
and 2-lb. jars. This line now specializes in the latter. There 
remain three lines using up the stockpile of black-iron cans on 
hand, which also will be converted to glass if a satisfactory 
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substitute closure can be developed, which can resist both the 
original vacuum of packing and later pressure caused by 
chemical changes in the coffee itself. 

Changes made to take over glass packaging with a minimum 
of production headaches at the Folger plant are relatively 
simple. Meanwhile the company has experimented with a 
dozen varieties of paper cartons, wax-lined novelty boxes, 
etc., which will be used if necessary. 

Under the original plan, Folger received all cartons of cans. 
at a rear truck dock from which the 120-can bundles moved 
by escalator to the top floor—which is actually the head of 
the packaging lines on the third floor. Cartons are stacked 
around each side of a square-shaped gravity conveyor that 
runs entirely around the room from a beginning point at the 
north, branching to the west and east, and converging at a 
can-dip station at the head of the original lines. Here, em- 
ployees unload the cans, place them eight and 10 at a time on 
a rotating can dip. The cans are then fed to the original 
three, 1-lb. lines and the one, 1-lb. line. The gravity con- 
veyor, kept filled from the front of the building, made it 
possible for one man to unload a 120-can bundle in 10 seconds. 
There were originally three can-dips, one for each 1-lb. line, 
one for the 2-lb. line. Cans move through the floor here and 
on ceiling conveyors around the walls of the next floor to the 
heads of the vacuum-packaging lines on the third floor. 
Except for the lifting of cans from the conveyor to the can- 
dip, this stocking of the lines was entirely automatic. A red 
and green light signal system on a nearby pillar warned 
Folger employees when to continue loading the can conveyors. 

The vacuum cans moved through standard 100 per cent 
automatic lines for filling, vacuum-sealing, cartoning and case 
sealing, moving on from the latter to the shipping room one 
floor below via gravity conveyor and spiral chute. Only 
exceptions were the '/.-Ib. can “‘line’’ which is merely a small 
department hand-packaging half-pounds for resort and 
in tourist trade, and the 5-Ib. can line, similarly manual, 
which is also ‘“‘on the way out” with metal shortages. 

Conversion to glass has required no drastic steps. First, 
the rotating can-dip, serving the 2-lb. line, has been moved 
to the third floor at the head of this line. Cartons now move 
from the escalator directly to the can-dip or ‘‘rotary unscram- 
bler.” Glass jars are unloaded here six to eight at a time, 
pushed gently on to the rotating table and fed on to the horse- 
shoe-shaped line at a speed of 80 per minute for 2-lb. jars. 
Breakage is, of course, heavier and glass shows more tendency’ 
to ‘pile up” on the conveyor, but otherwise there has been no 
change except to widen the entrance and soften the curve of 
the restraining guides to accommodate the 2-lb. glass jar. 
Empty cartons are placed on an 8-ft. gravity conveyor at the 
can-dip and roll to the end of the line. 

Five employees and a clean-up man are required on the 
glass line instead of the original four. The jars move down the 
outer line 35 feet, around a short west face and start up the 
other side to an 8-jar, agitator-type filler which will handle 
pulverized, drip and regular grinds, from the roasters above, 
equally well. Stationed behind the filler is one girl employer 
who removes a jar of freshly filled coffee each 15 minutes for 


1. Fourth floor, showing two can-dips, heads of tin lines. 
Note meeting of two conveyors down which the cans slide. 
2. Overhead conveyors which carry cans from fourth 
floor to third floor packaging lines. 3. Cans being fed 
into two 1-lb. coffee lines still in operation, but using black 
iron. These lines are 100 per cent automatic and fill cans, 
seal tops, carton and seal cartons before the cans slide 
through a spiral chute into second floor shipping room. 











a weigh check. Jars move from this point to the rotary cap- 
per. Another station here is required for hand-capping the 
two or three jars each five-minute period, which are missed or 
mishandled by the rotary machine. Both the weight girl 
and hand-capper are new additions, of course, to supplant 
the entirely automatic former vacuum tin line efficiency. 

From the capping section the jar turns on its side and is 
rolled through an automatic labeler which applies the circular 
label and resets the jar upright for emerging on the cartoning 
platform. Two girls (the lines are operated entirely by 
women) here replace the machine cartoner used with metal 
cans for filling cartons passed along from the can-dip. At the 
end of the line the cartons pass through the two-part sealer 
and move on via gravity conveyor and spiral chute to the 
shipping room. Total changes: modification of the can-dip 
to guard against ‘“‘squeezes” and breakage, additional weight 
girl and capper, and the hand operation of filling the cartons. 
Maximum production speed is approximately 80 two-pound 
jars per minute or 144 pounds. 

A vacuum-test water tank is located at the wall in front of 
this line and the 1-lb. line to the right. At this line, origi- 
nally converted, 1-lb. glass jars are packaged at the rate of 100 
jars a minute. More strenuous changes were required here, 
including removal of the unscrambler from the floor above to 
the head of the line. The Folger company developed a light 
metal ‘‘bridge” for transferring jars safely from the unscram- 
bler can-dip to the long main conveyor which is simply a 
channel of metal rods spaced more widely and separating the 
jars as they move to the power belt conveyor. Because it has 
been impossible to obtain a rotary capper, all capping on the 
1-Ib. line is manual. This work is performed by a crew of 
three girls, midway along the line following the agitated filler. 
The first girl picks every third jar; the second, every second; 
and the third, the remaining jars spaced two apart. She deftly 
caps it and returns the jar to the line to pass to the labeler. 
One-pound jars are likewise placed in cartons by hand, auto- 
matically sealed and passed down to the shipping floor, 
whereas all 1-lb. tins are automatically deposited 36 at a time 
in their cartons. The three girls capping 1-lb. glass jars are 
all specially trained, shift frequently from position to position 
on the line and have been satisfactory, although a new ma- 
chine capper will be added whenever it can be obtained. 

These two lines, producing 2- and 1-lb. jars for the most 
part, although the 2-lb. jar line is adaptable for 1-lb. sizes, 
have solved a large part of the present problem for Folger 
and will be amplified by conversion of the remaining vacuum- 
can lines, if possible. ‘‘Whether or not we shut down the 
lines for further conversion or convert all to glass depends, of 
course, on whether a satisfactory cap or closure can be pro- 
duced,”’ a Folger official stated. ‘‘Coffee exercises a peculiar 
effect on its product unlike any other food product—vacuum 
pressure to begin with and internal pressure later on. This 
will narrow our closure down to a specific point which as yet 
hasn’t been reached.” Although Folger Coffee Co. char- 
acterizes its own efforts as “muddling through,” a workman- 
like job of keeping production up to par has been done. 


Credit: Fillers, labelers and sealers by Consolidated Packaging 
Machinery Corp. 


4. Two-lb. coffee in glass line, converted from former 
1-lb. tin line. It has speed of 80 jars a minute. Gravity- 
agitated filler handles all three grinds on the line. 5. 
Girl has been added to cap those jars which are missed 
by rotary capper just to her right. 6. This is the “gap” 
in the 1-lb. coffee line, where there is no automatic capper. 
Caps are dumped on table and three girls cap the jars. 
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Bottles of tablets and capsules enter cottoning machine at left. 
After cottoning operation, they are conveyed to the capper. 


Cottoning machines at Abbott Laboratories 





_ is of the essence at the ultra-modern plant of Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. This famous manu- 
facturer of fine pharmaceutical preparations, recently awarded 
the Army-Navy “E’”’ for production of essential medicinals for 
the armed services, has its collective sleeves rolled up for an 
all-out war effort. Working in the shadow of the sprawling 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Abbott employees need 
no one to tell them that the United States is in this war 
in earnest. 

Among the factors which have enabled Abbott to quicken 
its productive efficiency in the face of new wartime operating 
difficulties are four automatic machines for placing cotton in 
bottles of tablets and capsules prior to the capping operation. 
The cottoners, as they are called, were installed within the 
past nine months in the concern’s main tablet-and-capsule 
finishing unit. Each performs the work previously handled 
by two or more manual operators, thus freeing them for 
other duties. 

At present, the machines are normally operated at a speed 
of approximately 40 bottles per minute. The exact rate is 
controlled principally by the rate of filling or labeling—which- 
ever is the slower—and is also conditioned by the rigid in- 
spection procedure employed. The cottoners themselves 
are capable of faster operation if required. Bottles ranging 
in size from !/, oz. to 8 oz. are handled on the equipment, with 
the 1- to 4-oz. sizes predominating. 

The hand operation displaced by the cottoning machines 
consisted of pulling cotton off a strip, coiling it and stuffing 
it into the bottles. This required accurate judgment on the 
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part of the worker; 20 bottles per minute was considered a 
satisfactory output on the operation. Obviously, this method 
slowed up the whole production line. 

As the tablet-packed bottles, carried from the counting- 
and-filling device on a conveyor which forms an integral part 
of the automatic equipment, reach the cottoning section of the 
unit, the latter performs two principal operations in quick 
succession. It inserts the correct amount of cotton in the 
top of the bottle and tamps it gently but firmly into position 


. against the contents. Everything that was formerly per- 


formed by hand is done more quickly by this machine. 

There is more to this important packaging operation, how- 
ever, than meets the eye. A peek within the protective hood 
discloses that the cottoner, utilizing a package of strip cotton 
as its source of supply, automatically feeds the continuous 
tube of cotton into its mechanism, cuts off exactly the right 
length of material prior to insertion and simultaneously exerts 
a vacuum on the cut-off wad, whisking away any dust, lint or 
other adhering particles to a removable bag located in the 
base of the unit. 

Filled bottles, approaching the cottoning mechanism via 
conveyor, enter slots on a revolving circular disc of composi- 
tion material and are carried in a semi-circle while the cotton 
is being inserted and tamped into position by two successive 
tamping rods. After this brief 180-deg. detour, the bottles 
resume their journey to the capping machine, where they are 
fitted with plastic screw caps and the package is ready to be 
labeled prior to packing for shipment to the company’s dealers. 

The circular. self-sharpening knife which cuts the strip cot- 
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ton to proper length operates in a horizontal plane and is com- 
pletely enclosed within the hood of the cottoner. The knife 
and terminus of the vacuum pick-up tube are combined in a 
unit which reciprocates as the bottles enter the slots of the 
device, intersecting the strip cotton which is at the end of 
each inward swing. 

Adjustments on the cottoning machines permit close con- 
trol of the amount of cotton entering the bottles and the 
relative travel of the tamping plungers, as well as making it 
possible to adapt the equipment readily to bottles of different 
size. When it is desired to change the size of bottles being run 
through the cottoner, a disc carrying slots of the required size 
is substituted and the semi-circular ring, against whose inner 
periphery the bottles travel, is changed to correspond. Three 
different diameters of strip cotton meet all of Abbott’s re- 
quirements for automatic cottoning with these machines. 
This simplifies production considerably, of course. 


Rear view of cottoner shows 
strip cotton entering machine 
from metal container. Work- 
man is removing vacuum bag 
from base of unit for cleaning. 
Note how vacuum tube (right) 
extends to enclosed rotary 
cutter. Bag collects the dust. 


Opening of hinged hood dis- 
closes details of cottoner 
mechanism, including recip- 
rocating unit which cuts 
cotton to proper length, draw- 
ing dust particles into vacuum 
tube and manner in which strip 
cotton feeds from top part of 
machine. Note first plunger. 


The company has also found the cottoners may be effi- 
ciently utilized as conveyors only for bottles which require 
no cotton. With the cottoning mechanism shut off, the ma- 
chines are used frequently to carry filled bottles from the 
counting and filling device to the capping machine. The 
machines are thus doing double duty and, as a result, operat- 
ing costs can be held to a minimum. 

According to representatives of Abbott Laboratories, the 
cottoning machines have given highly satisfactory results 
and need very little maintenance attention. The equipment 
operates entirely unattended, with the exception of inserting 
a new roll of strip cotton occasionally and emptying the 
vacuum bag when necessary. With the conveyor mechanism 
and vacuum unit built directly into the equipment, the cot- 
toners are ready to begin operating as soon as they are plugged 
into an electric outlet, thus causing no delay in the line. 
Credit: Cottoners by Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp. 
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Moisture-vapor test cabinet 





Fully aware of the technologists’ different approaches, 
methods, conclusions and even terminology, we are pre- 
senting this description of the “GFMVT” cabinet with 
the hope that this very important subject will be brought 
out into the open for complete discussion, thereby enabling 
those interested to unify their thinking on methods, func- 
tions and objectives. 


yw it stand the gaff?’ That is the one big question 
encountered on every hand and about every kind of 
packaging material, especially in view of all the new materials 
that are being called on to do the job today. The old and 
tried materials, particularly metals, now on the forbidden list, 
abundantly met certain needs. Today, however, substitute 
materials must be pressed into service and circumstances do 
not permit long periods of testing or long-drawn-out trials in 
the actual field of service. In consequence, there is need 
for testing methods that are accurate, easy to apply and quick 
in their determination of results. 

General Foods, Inc., appreciated this problem some years 
ago when they instituted a package research program which 
covered the testing of materials as well as packages. The 
magnitude of their operations made it necessary that a testing 
method be found which would eliminate the risky and unsure 
rule-of-thumb methods commonly used. As this program of 
research got under way it became apparent that there was no 
detailed procedure or reproducible method for many phases of 
package or material testing. Therefore, the research staff 
spent considerable time to devise and perfect an accurate and 
reproducible method of determining both moisture-vapor 


permeability and also accelerated package testing. The 
experiments on both of these test procedures covered several 
years before the equipment and techniques reached their 
present degree of perfection. 

It should be pointed out that this company and the indi- 
viduals who devised these tests had no other purpose in mind 
than to satisfy their own requirements, but their basic ideas 
have apparently proved so sound that apparatus of this design 
has been made for the laboratories of paper manufacturers, 
package fabricators and users of packaging material. 

The apparatus and technique for the determination of 
moisture-vapor are arousing widespread interest because of the 
importance this test is assuming in the evaluation of packaging 
materials for new and emergency jobs. The problem of ob- 
taining waterproofness in paper is relatively simple. How- 
ever, most products are not exposed to the danger of wetting, 
but are constantly threatened on the shelf with a gain or loss 
of moisture in the vapor phase. The damage done by water 
to a package is very obvious, but moisture-vapor, since it is a 
gas, does not affect the packaging material but can make the 
contents completely unusable. 

This gaseous or invisible state of moisture-vapor, its uni- 
versal existence and constant pressure make the problem of 
preventing its migration very difficult and have caused much 
confusion in the minds of non-scientific people. 

The importance of measuring moisture-vapor permeability 
has been recognized for many years and a great variety of 
methods have been used to make this determination. How- 
ever, much of the confusion and the lack of standards have 
been due to the fact that none of the methods employed gave 


1. GFMVT cabinet presents an efficient, business-like external appearance. 2. Cross-section diagram of 
interior. Electric heating coil warms the moist air which is impelled by fan, traveling upward just inside the 
outer wall and downward through center well, while air surrounding test samples is moist but motionless. 
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Fheir Peacetime Advantages 
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The need for speed in assembling and sealing corrugated and solid fibre 
containers is being met by SEYBOLD Morrison Wire Stitching Machines. 


Up to 5 times faster than less efficient methods, wire stitching doubles 
the strength of seals. Wire stitches are moisture proof and resist pilfering. 


In addition to those advantages, wire stitching saves on material costs. 
(Wire stitches cost only 3¢ to 5¢ per thousand.) 


SEYBOLD Morrison Wire Stitching Machines are now equipped with 
the exclusive Type-SL Head that raises wire stitcher efficiency, economy 
and durability to new, high standards. 


In peacetime or wartime, the many exclusive advantages of SEYBOLD 
Morrison Wire Stitching Machines merit careful consideration. 


SEYBOLD DIVISION, HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. 
843 WASHINGTON STREET . ‘ DAYTON, OHIO 


WIKRE STITCHING 


TTHTOT 


SERVICE 


Seybold and Seybold Distribu- 
tors are doing everything possi- 
ble to aid National Defense and, 
wherever conditions permit, to 
maintain service with established 
Seybold customers. 


New York 

E. P. LAWSON COMPANY, INC. 

426 West 33rd Street 
Chicago 
CHAS. N. STEVENS CO., INC. 
112 West Harrison Street 

Central Sales District 

HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. 

843 Washington St., Dayton, Ohio 

Detroit, Michigan 

CHAS. A. STRELINGER COMPANY 
149 East Larned Street 
Southern Sales District 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. 
220 Luckie Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
West Coast Distributor 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO. 


San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles 
Seattle 


Canadian Distributor 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER 


(CANADA) LTD. 
Toronto and Montreal 


MACHINES 
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reproducible results and, in many cases, the results depended 
on whether the sample was exposed to moisture-vapor alone 
or to water and moisture-vapor. 

The General Foods method appears to overcome many of 
the disadvantages of earlier methods, since the sample is al- 
ways exposed to moisture-vapor in an atmosphere which is 
accurately controlled and, furthermore, the technique is 
rigorously described in every detail. 

For simplification this General Foods moisture-vapor 
transmission method has been briefly designated by the 
initials GFMVT method. Since General Foods is not in the 
equipment business and since other people became interested 
in the design, it was turned over to the Van Alst Metals Co., 
in Long Island City, who have made all of the units which are 
now in use. 

The cabinet resembles somewhat an ordinary washing ma- 
chine except that it is completely cylindrical and has a small 
control panel on one side. The panelboard carries the 
switches for the heater and the circulating fan, also the indi- 
cating thermometer and the thermostatic control. The in- 
terior of the unit is made of corrosion-resisting metal and insu- 
lated to prevent excessive heat loss. The interior lining is 
also hermetically sealed so that water or moisture-vapor 
cannot leak into the insulation. 

The cover lifts off and is sealed on the cabinet by a double 
gasket to minimize: moisture-vapor leakage. Within the 
cabinet is a metal cylinder which is equally spaced from the 
inside walls. This cylinder is closed top and bottom except 
for about an 8-in. center opening. Inside this cylinder is a 
series of equally spaced wire mesh shelves which carry the test 
dishes. In the center of the bottom of the cabinet is a small 
fan driven by a motor underneath the cabinet. The heater 
is a low voltage rod type which extends around the lower 
edge of the cylinder and is in the center of the annular space. 

The operation of the cabinet is as follows: Water is placed 
in the bottom of the cabinet to about 1 in. in depth. The 
heater, controlled by the thermostat, maintains the tempera- 
ture at 100 deg. F. dry bulb and the cabinet will come to 
equilibrium operating conditions a few hours after the cover 
has been put in place. 

The air is drawn over the water, then passes by the heating 
element, up the annular space and back down through the 
center opening. In the course of this travel, the air picks up 
moisture-vapor as it passes over the water. This drops the 
temperature and increases the saturation. The air then 
comes into contact with the warm heater which raises the 
temperature and lowers the saturation. During its travel 
up the annular space, the air loses some heat to the outside 
which causes some condensation on the wall and on the under 
side of the cover. However, there is a drip shield on the cover 
which causes this condensation to drop back down the annular 
space. The air then passes down through the center opening. 
As can be appreciated from the drawing, the test dishes 
are not directly in the path of this moving stream of air, but 
this air stream causes an induced flow of slowly moving air in 
the space where the dishes are placed. 

This design and air flow result in an atmosphere surrounding 


3. On the underside of the lid is a panel on which moisture 
is condensed as it rises above the “dew-point.“ 4. Parts 
of the cabinet are easily disassembled. Tiers of shelves 
provide places for the test dishes. At left of cabinet in 
the photograph is the metal casing which fits around the 
shelves. 5. Looking down on the tank of the cabinet—the 
switches; in the center of the base is shown the disk fan. 





“Try these tips for better 
TOP SEALER 


operation” 


“Speed” says, “Il hardly need to remind you, as a leading 
producer of packaged goods, that glue is great stuff — but 
you've got to keep it in its place. Why, I've seen Top Sealing 
Machines so caked up with glue that they looked like some 
fountain Old Man Winter had caught up with. And the oper- 
ators were wondering why efficiency was down and spoilage 
running high. 

“Now here’s a good practical dose of ‘know how’ that will 
help keep your Pneumatic Top Sealers producing at top 
form: 

(1) After the machine is shut down, turn the glue feed pipes 
to one side, away from the glue rolls, and wash these rolls 
thoroughly with rag and water. 


(2) Those folding rolls are mighty important, too. Wash 
them the same way so that they are always free to turn. 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD. 


71 Newport Avenue, North Quincy, Mass. 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK * CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO 


(3) The flap-support rolls are directly beneath the glue 
rolls (therefore not visible in the close-up photo here shown) 
and should likewise be carefully washed. 

(4) The flap-folding rails, or folding plates, must also be 
kept free from caked-up glue. 


“Maybe you think this means extra work. Sure it does. But 
it’s just the kind of good horse sense that saves you plenty of 
breakdowns, spoilage, and lost hours in the long run. 

“You find it pays good dividends, don’t you, to brush your 
teeth and wash up before you go to bed? Well, the same 
reasoning applies to your Top Sealing Machine. Put it to bed 
right, and you'll have a whole lot smoother operating day — 
with increased efficiency and greater production. So just try 
these tested TOP-SEALING tips from your old pal ‘SPEED’.” 
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6. Test dish of aluminum is filled with 50 cc. of calcium chloride, spread evenly over the bot- 
tom of the dish. Sample to be tested is placed above the calcium chloride. A templet of brass 


is placed carefully over the sample. 


the test dishes which is at a uniform temperature and a high 
humidity but never saturated. Humidity measurements 
show that the atmosphere is always close to 95 per cent rela- 
tive humidity at all parts of the sample storage space. 

Each of the four shelves on the rack holds 6 test dishes and 
since each sample is run in duplicate a total of 12 different ma- 
terials can be tested at the same time. These test dishes 
are made of aluminum and are about °/, in. in overall depth 
and give a sample area of 20.6 sq. in. This large sample 
area is one reason for the accuracy of this method compared 
to others which use sample areas as small as 3 sq. in. When 
50 cc. of sieved calcium chloride are spread evenly over the 
bottom of the test dish, they fill it, leaving only a small space 
between the hygroscopic material and the membrane being 
tested. This point, the designers say, is exceedingly im- 
portant since the short distance between membrane and hy- 
groscopic material increases the accuracy. 

Preparation of the sample is simple and quick. First, a 
circular piece of paper 55/s in. in diameter is cut. General 
Foods laboratories use a jig made of cutting rule set in wood. 
Placing this jig in an old-fashioned letterpress, they cut 
samples of uniform size. The circular sample, its edges rest- 
ing on the shoulders, is placed in the pan, above the calcium 


7. Test dish, showing trough into which wax is poured. 


chloride. A templet of brass is carefully placed over the 
sample. Four protruding projections insure the exact cen- 
tering of the templet, but leave a trough into which sealing 
wax is poured. The construction of this little trough is such 
that when the wax cools, it provides a vapor-tight seal. The 
wax mixture consists of amorphous and crystalline paraffin 
in such ratio as to make a tough, firm, sealing ring. The wax 
is heated to a temperature at which it will flow easily when 
poured through a screen. About 6 minutes are required to 
congeal the wax when the templet is removed simply by in- 
serting a screwdriver under one of the projecting ‘‘ears.”’ 

After the dish is inspected for possible flaws in the seal, the 
sample is placed in the humidity cabinet. After several 
hours, to condition the sample, it is removed and placed in a 
special desiccator where it remains for 4 hours, at the expira- 
tion of which time, it is weighed on an analytical balance. 
The test dish is then placed in the humidity cabinet for 68 
hours, then removed again, placed in the desiccator for 4 
hours and weighed once more. The difference in the two 
wejghts in grams, when multiplied by 1.71, gives the grams of 
moisture-vapor transmitted by 100 sq. in. of sample per 24 
hours at 100 deg. F. and 95 per cent relative humidity. 

This method has been subjected (Continued on page 100) 


8. Diagram of test dish, showing membrane to be tested, sealed in with wax, above 
the desiccant, CaCl, Note dimensions and measurements on the diagram. 
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Our country is geared to efficient 
wartime economy; modern machines 
and production methods are helping 
to win the war. We are geared up 
to the same high speed production, 
and are now devoting more than 90% 
of our capacity to war work. 


Our Engineers are Geared To 
High Speed War Production! 


We are helping many essential manu- 
facturers who are changing package 
designs; simplifying packages. 
Packomatic equipment is working full 
speed ahead, night and day, in 
hundreds of plants throughout the 
country. 





PACKOMATIC MODEL “D” SHIPPING CASE SEALER—SPEED UP TO 2000 
CASES PER HOUR. NO OPERATOR REQUIRED. 


Packomatic Case Sealers are automatically gluing and sealing millions of cases every 
year. This year they are working overtime. These machines are built for automatic 
top and bottom sealing, or for top or bottom sealing only. Portable or stationary, 
adjustable for all sizes of cases. Will handle non-test, or regular corrugated or fibre 
shipping containers, at any speed required; no operator necessary. 








OTHER We're In The Production Drive For 
PACKOMATIC VICTORY! 
MACHINES We are anxious to discuss your war production problems with 


you—we may be able to help you speed up your production lines 
Paper Can Tube Cutters and save precious man hours. This is a war of production! 


P Can Shrinking Machi 
a Te Most of our facilities are devoted to Army and Navy machine 


Paper Can Set-Up Conveyors work, but if you can furnish suitable priorities, we can and will 


Paper Can All Over Glue serve you. 
eneprenies We're As Close To You 
Paper Can Tube Gluers As Your Telephone! 
Carton Making Machines 


Carton Sealing Machines 


Consecutive Numbering Device 


PANGKCOMATIIG 


Automatic Gross and 


Net Weight Scales 


Automatic Volumetric Fillers 


UNale Kell em Ul\@nll Tato 


J.L. FERGUSON COMPANY, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Auger Packers 





Dating Devices, etc. 





Represented In All Principal Cities 
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On the extreme left are the former foiled wrapped packages of loose tea. 





Right are the old and new for the three different sizes of tea bag cartons. 


Machines bag and carton tea 





= visitor to the Salada Tea Co.’s offices in Boston finds 
himself in an atmosphere of oriental mysticism. First to 
meet his eye is a seated wooden Buddha ascribed to the 5th 
century B.C. Guarding this ancient deity are two enormous 
cloisonné Foo-Dogs seven feet high, said to be the largest 
pieces of cloisonné in the world. On every hand are to be 
seen timeless, age-old oriental art treasures. Belying this 
oriental serenity, however, is a modern merchandising spirit 
keenly alert to today’s packaging problems. 

Several generations of Americans can recall the memory of 
its metal foil packages from the early days of their childhood. 
Back in the nineties, the late Hon. Peter C.. Larkin, the 
founder of the Salada Tea Co., decided to introduce a quality 
tea in a handy package form. With this type of foil-wrap 
package and a determination to give fine-quality tea, he felt 
certain that the average consumer would appreciate his product. 

More than a year ago, however, when shortages first 
loomed, the Salada people started studying and experiment- 
ing. For many years this company had kept its own distinc- 
tive style of packaging. Their heavy foil wrap, with its red 
and white outer label and brand name in bold block type, was 
known in thousands of retail outlets throughout North 
America. Reluctantly, of course, but cooperating patrioti- 
cally, they made their preparations to abandon this pack long 
before they were compelled to do so by government orders. 
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They have evolved after careful planning a series of pack- 
ages which preserve the old familiar identity marks, but call 
for no critical materials. These packages are cartons with in- 
ner liners. The package revision project, it was foreseen quite 
early, would call for a complete, new machinery installation. 
Accordingly in August 1941, long before packaging machinery 
became critical, Salada officials were able to place their orders 
for equipment which has only recently been completed and 
installed. 

Salada Tea goes to the consumer in two forms. The first 
is “‘loose’’ in cartons; the other is the tea bag for individual 
unit service. Of late years, the tea bag has increased tre- 
mendously in popularity. The packaged tea, as they call 
the-first form for convenience, formerly appeared in aluminum 
foil. This wrap gave way to a composition lead and tin 
alloy laminated to a parchment paper. This, in turn, has 
been replaced by the current modern carton. The tea 
company has standardized on two sizes for its cartons—one 
of 13/s-0z., the other of 1/4-lb. 

The tea bags are put up in three sizes, containing 9, 20 and 
36 individual units. For restaurant and institutional use, 
there is a container for 100 unit bags. Formerly the tea bags 
were a comparatively small portion of the total volume. 
Now that tea distribution has been placed on a rationed 
basis, the Salada people find their tea bag volume going ahead 




















In effect, the above illustrates what is happening—already has happened 
—at Wright's... 


“, .. about 100% on war work,” states Mr. R. H. Wright, Vice-President. 


“But, we are able to take care of all essential repairs.”. . . In fact, Wright 
brains and ingenuity are not frozen at all. We can promise you big things 
to come—after we have finished the immediate job at hand. 


In the meantime we are at your command to help keep your present 
equipment functioning efficiently. Your present Wright equip- war Savings BONDS 
ment will easily outlast this war if given proper care. ly 


We suggest putting new equipment reserves into War Bonds— 
later to buy the latest, most efficient new equipment that expe- Fs. yd 
rience and research can produce. EVERY PAY DAY 


Wright's more than 700 em- 
ployees are signed 100% 

are contributing 12.6% of 
total salaries and payroll. 
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WRIGHT’S AUTOMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY 


DURHAM CABLE ADDRESS YONWRIGHT NORTH CAROLINA, U. S. A. 
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1. General over-all view of the tea bag packaging line. 
Room itself is efficiently laid out and consists of four sets of 
automatic packaging equipment. 2. Close-up of the tea- 
bag machine, showing the spindles and sewing equip- 
ment, which give it the appearance of a machine in a tex- 
tile mill. 3. Packaging line for the cartons for the loose 
Salada tea. 4. This machine is called a “double pack- 
age maker” and it forms, lines and bottom seals the cartons. 
Both the cartons for the loose tea and for the tea bags have 
inner liner of parchment for greater protection of product. 


very rapidly. Their explanation for this is that the consumer 
has come to regard the tea bag as a conservation measure. 
With tea as scarce as it is, the unit bag prevents waste by per- 
mitting the preparation of only one cup at a time. This 
admittedly does not offer a money saving advantage, but at 
present saving of the tea itself is more important than that. 

Cartons for the tea bags passed through an evolutionary 
stage, from which they have emerged as a clean attractive 
appearing package. The quantity indication was formerly 
shown by a “change line’’ black reverse plate, but this has 
given way to a definite but unobtrusive marking above the 
brand name on the principal display panel. This package re- 
sembles neither its predecessor nor the carton for the packaged 
tea except in the type style for the brand name. However, 
this does not disturb the Salada people because it is a package 
of distinct individuality. 

The packaging operation of the tea bags is the last word in 
western methods of mass production. The battery of tea 
bag machines, with their spindles and sewing equipment and 
nimble-fingered girl operatives, reminds the observer of a tex- 
tile mill. The blending room is on an upper floor where 20 to 
25 different kinds of tea are combined to make the Salada 
blends. Large tubes convey the blended tea to the filling 
machines, equipped with automatic accurate measurement, 
which weighs out the exact amount for each small tea bag. 
The lightness of the tea calls for a most accurate adjustment 
of the scales. The bags are formed and sewed and a conveyor 
carries them to the operatives where they are counted and 
packed by hand into the cartons. A continuous belt takes 
these cartons to the carton-sealing machines. The sealed 
cartons are then packed in shipping containers which go 
through the mechanical sealing process. Both types of pack- 
ages have an inner parchment liner. The liner is formed on 
a machine which is designated a ‘‘double package maker,”’ 
whose work is that of forming, lining and bottom sealing 
cartons on two packaging lines. (Continued on page 102) 























In many lines, the bulk of production 
of the industries is S&S packaged. ... 
In many more, the job is split about 
evenly between S&S and others... . In 
almost every industry where the mate- 
rial to be packaged is a powder, 
granular substance or paste, S&S has 
supplied a goodly percentage of the 
packaging machines. 

This is easy to understand when you 


TODAY — WE'VE FOUND FOUR 
We supply many essential new S&S machines 
- and help convert old S&S equipment to 
wartime uses. And, drugs and chemical products 
for the armed forces and the home front — 
munitions —a vast number of familiar foods 
and a large percentage of the new dehydrated 
foods —a hundred other war-important items 
—oare speeding through production faster, in 
greater volume, because of this. 
We are helping, too, in solving war's new and 


$TOK EQQ)MITH © FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


FILLING - 


THIS IS A COLLECTION OF SAMPLES OF JUST SOME 


PACKAGING - 
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We've done our share of America’s packaging, too 


remember that, in many cases, it has 
been S&S improvements that have 
made the advances in packaging tech- 
nique — that have made practical 
many better packages at lower unit 
costs. Further, it has been S&S devel- 
opments, like that of the first tight- 
wrapper, that alone have made 
possible many new triumphs of modern 
packaging. 


NEW WARTIME WAYS TO SERVE: 


unfamiliar packaging problems, through close 
collaboration with many packagers. 

And, we are doing this in addition to produc- 
tion direct for the United States Government, at 
whose disposal our facilities have been placed. 

ONE OTHER JOB WE WANT— 

If you have a packaging problem that's war- 
essential, bring it to our engineers. We'll help 
any way we can, so long as it contributes 
toward Victory. 


OF THE PRODUCTS PACKAGED BY S&S MACHINES 
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A GOODLY PERCENTAGE OF 
AMERICA’S FAMOUS PRODUCTS 
ARE PACKAGED ON 


SS Filling Machines °° 


SS Carton Filling and 
Sealing Machines 


S$ «S$ Bag and Envelope 
Fillers and Sealers 


S$ « S Tight-Wrappers 


S«S Complete Packaging 
Line 
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WASHINGTON REVIEW 


Summary of current situation and limitation orders 





@ Paper—Unofficial reports are that WPB 
plans a 10 per cent curtailment in paper 
production. Using the eight weeks ended 
October 3 as a base period, the curtailment, 
it is said, will be a 10 per cent reduction 
from this level for all paper except paper- 
board. Paperboard mills will receive an 
increase amounting to about 5 per cent 
above the levels at which they operated 
in the base period because paperboard is 
essential for containers in the packaging 
and shipment of goods, according to re- 
ports. Reasons given for curtailment are 
labor scarcity, transportation difficulties 
and electric power shortages. 


@ Tin Salvage—Detinning plants reported 
receipt of 8,000 tons of prepared cans in 
September, twice the volume received in 
August. A total of 150,000,000 prepared 
cans have been turned in by housewives 
and military KP’s in a salvage drive cover- 
ing four months. 


@ Advisory Committee—A Paper Indus- 
try Technical Development Advisory 
Committee was announced during the 
month with John G. Strange of the Pulp 
and Paper Branch as government presid- 
ing officer. The committee consists of 
C. M. Connor, Glassine Paper Co.; 
Walter G. Hendrich, Byron Weston Co.; 
L. S. Johnson, Cornell Wood Products 
Co.; Harold R. Murdock, Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co.; H. A. Rothchild, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp.; M. O. Schur, 
Brown Co.; and W. R. Barber, Crown 
Wilmette Paper Co. 


@ Collapsible Tubes—Amendment to 
Conservation Order M-115 provides that 
what were formerly known as Class 3 tubes 
have been reclassified into two classes: 
Class 3 tubes now refer only to tubes for 
dental cleansing preparations and Class 4 
tubes refer to tubes for shaving prepara- 
tions. The percentage of tin which may be 
now used in Class 3 tubes has been lowered 
to 5 per cent and the percentage of tin 
which may be used in Class 4 tubes has 
been set at 1!/, percent. Users of tubes are 
further ordered to concentrate on larger 
size tubes and to substitute containers of 
other materials as far as may be practi- 
cable. The Order also contains provisions 
covering tubes for shaving creams and 
dental preparations containing 7'/, per 
cent tin by weight manufactured before 
October 5, 1942, or packed in gift or com- 
bination boxes already in the hands of re- 
tailers on June 15, 1942. 


@ Cosmetic Order—WPB has revoked 
Schedule 1 and Schedule 2 of Cosmetic 
Limitation Order L-171. This means that 
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from the official revocation date (not yet 
announced) Order L-171 will no longer 
govern the operation of the cosmetic in- 
dustry. Subsequent control, it is believed, 
will follow more closely the lines of con- 
trol of the raw materials which are used 
in their manufacture. 


@ Zinc—cConservation Order M-11-b, ef- 
fective October 1, 1942, provided that ef- 
fective September 1, 1942, no person shall 
process zinc to make any items such as 


‘ cosmetic containers, compacts and lip- 


stick holders, lotion dispensers, perfume 
dispensers, advertising novelties or sou- 
venirs, advertising signs or merchandise 
displays. The order further provided 
that no person shall process any zinc for 
closures for glass containers. Governing 
date, October 10, 1942. This made the 
mason jar, fixture of home canning since 
frontier days, a casualty of war. 


@ Douglas Fir Plywood—Several revisions 
in Limitation Order L-150, covering mois- 
ture-resistant type Douglas fir plywood, 
were made October 8. Changes permit 
manufacture of certain grades in longer 
length, except Lend-lease governments 
from provisions of the order and permit 
producers to sell rejects, reclaimed ply- 
wood, plywood produced from short length 
veneers and core stock. 


@ Quartermaster Advisers—Six outstand- 
ing figures in the commercial packing and 
crating industry have been given civilian 
positions in the Army in an advisory ca- 
pacity, according to the Army and Navy 
Register. These men have been assigned 
to the Depot Division of the Office of 
Quartermaster General in Washington. 
They are Joseph Lebl, for 39 years packing 
executive for Sears, Reebuck & Co.; 
W. B. Lincoln, one time head of the stand- 
ards department, Kellogg Co.; Albert 
Grundy, recently chief packaging engineer, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.; E. C. Barker, 
research specialist formerly with the 
Freight Container Bureau, Assn. of Ameri- 
can Railroads; Lee W. Oliver, in charge of 
packing for many years for both R. H. 
Macy & Co. and Gimbel Bros., and J. C. 
Da Costa, chief packing engineer for the 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 


@ Vinyl Acetate—This material, used in 
the manufacture of rubber substitutes and 
in the synthesis of sulfa drugs, was placed 
under complete allocation control October 
8. Allocation will take effect November 1. 
Deliveries of 25 Ibs. or less in any one 
month may be made without regard to 
allocation, according to the order. 





@ Rationing—America’s 
gram—what it is and why, reason for 
scarcity of certain commodities, how 
things are rationed—is the subject of a 
pamphlet released by OPA. Copies may 
be obtained from all regional and state 
offices. 


rationing pro- 





@ Beets, Carrots, Spinach—Containers 
Branch of WPB predicts that canners and 
growers of beets, carrots and spinach will 
have enough tin cans next year to handle a 
minimum of 125 per cent of their 1940 
pack. Indications are to the effect that 
the year’s minimum pack will be pur- 
chased by the government. 


@ More Tanks and Ships—Housewives 
may be asked shortly by Containers 
Branch of WPB to cut their purchase of 
canned goods one can per week. This 
would mean a saving, it is estimated, of 
more than 190,000 tons of steel. Tin 
saved would exceed 2,600 tons. In addi- 
tion, 77 tons of rubber would be made 
available annually. 


“@ Ceiling Prices—The chemical industry 


was told by OPA there could be no upward 
adjustment of ceiling prices to care for in- 
creases in container cost brought about by 
WPB’s prohibiting the use of steel drums 
for packaging 90 chemicals. ‘‘While it is 
realized fully that some chemical manu- 
facturers will be forced to use glass carboys, 
tight barrels or other containers more 
costly than steel drums, revision of the 
company’s maximum price will not be 
granted unless it is demonstrated that a 
concern has explored thoroughly the possi- 
bilities of substituting a cheaper container 
than those made of steel,’”? OPA stated. 


@ Gas Protection—The Office of Civilian 
Defense made public recently a tabulation 
showing the protective value of various 
containers against certain poison gases. 
Among the containers best suited for this 
purpose, the tabulation showed, were 
metal containers with tight fitting lids, 
glass jars and bottles with screw caps or 
good stoppers. Sealed wooden barrels 
were said to be good, except in cases of 
heavy and prolonged contamination with 
liquid poison gas, which may impregnate 
the wood to a significant depth. 


@ Blackplate Quota—Rejects are subject 
to quota restrictions of Order M-104. 
In the amendment to the order September 
26, blackplate is defined as ‘‘any sheet 
steel, other than tinplate or terneplate, 
suitable for manufacture into closures and 
includes rejects and all other forms of 
blackplate except waste.’”’ Allocation of 
blackplate rejects to crown manuacturers 
for the fourth quarter was previously made 
but WPB pointed out the allocation is 
subject to quota restriction. 
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REMEMBER 


The Maintenance 





We been telling you for years how, in each of the packaging indus- 
tries, you'll find Standard-Knapp case-packing and case-sealing 


equipment in the leading plants. 


Now, there’s no sense talking about how good our equipment is. You 
know that, anyway. And we couldn’t supply you if we tried to induce 


you to buy more. 


The best advice we can give you is: your Standard-Knapp equipment 
will last you through this war if you take proper care of it. Keep it lubri- 
cated, watch the parts most likely to wear out. Our service department 
is on call for every customer. They’ll advise you how to prevent trouble 


and wear—and how to deal with it when it occurs. 


Remember the maintenance! 


STANDARD-KNAPP CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF CASE SEALING Oy Uy a Gl Oe MOTENT HINES 
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YU. 8. patent digest 


This digest includes each month the more important patents which are of 


interest to those who are concerned with packaging materials. 


ents are available from the U. 


LIPSTICK HOLDER. A. Feib (to E. 
Friedenheim, K. Hirschen and self, all of 
New York State). U.S. 2,294,656, Sept. 
1. A cosmetic holder comprising an ex- 
terior casing, a cover pivoted to said 
casing, spring means for urging said cover 
towards its open position, locking means 
for releasably holding said cover in its 
closed position with helical guide slot 
extending about its surface. 


CONTAINER CONSTRUCTION. BB. 
Blair (to J. C. Blair, J. L. Lamia and self). 
U. S. 2,294,652, Sept. 1. An article of 
manufacture comprising a package in the 
form of substantially a parallelepiped and 
comprising a stack of slidably contacting, 
relatively flat, individual articles in face- 
contacting relation one above the other. 


PACKAGE AND METHOD OF WRAP- 


PING. M. J. Milmoe and E. A. Siebert 
(to F. B. Redington Co., Chicago, II.) 
U. S. 2,295,231, Sept. 8. A package 


comprising a sheet of wrapping material 
arranged about an article forming a 
wrapper, said wrapper having opposed 
free edges sealed together forming a tubu- 
lar body receiving the article and en- 
closing all four sides of the article. 


DISPLAY CONTAINER. C. C. Layher, 
Jackson, Mich. U. S. 2,296,215, Sept. 15. 
A display and dispensing container and 
stand comprising an upper container part, 
said upper container part having side- 
walls having an inner surface which flares 
upward and outward; said container part 
including a vertically movable follow-up 
bottom, a central support for said bottom 
comprising a post, a tubular guide for 
telescopically receiving said central sup- 
port, and resilient means acting upon said 
support to counterbalance the contents 
of said container. 


BOTTLE HOLDER. H. K. Powell (to 
Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, Ill.). U. S. 
2,296,228, Sept. 15. A collapsible con- 
tainer for carrying bottles or the like, 
comprising a sheet of paperboard creased 
to provide a bottom panel or area to ac- 
commodate a plurality of the indented 
bottle in standing position. 


HANDLE FITTED CARTON. H. K. 
Powell (to Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, 
Ill.). U.S. 2,296,229, Sept. 15. A carton 
comprising a collapsible body member 
having a wall portion formed with handle 
receiving apertures therethrough and in 
spaced relationship, which wall portion is 
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Copies of pat- 


S. Patent Office, Washington, at 10 cents each. 


flexible to an arched form in the collapsed 
condition. 


DISPLAY DEVICE. W. H. Walters 
(to The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.). U.S. 2,294,641, Sept. 
1. A collapsible display device formed 
from a single blank of material cut and 
scored to define a foldable base portion 


_and foldable receptacle portion there- 


above for the display. 


PRE-WRAPPED BOX. W. H. Perry, 
Brookline, Mass. U. S. 2,294,690, Sept. 
1. A box comprising a tubular member 
formed of a plurality of hingedly con- 
nected walls folded upon themselves to 
form a collapsed carton. 


GARMENT BAG. J. Mehl, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. U. S. 2,294,791, Sept. 1. A gar- 
ment bag of flat tubular formation com- 
prising: a pair of panels, one of a paper 
sheet and other of a transparent cellulose 
sheeting secured together along their 
opposite longitudinal ends. 


CAKE CONTAINER. W. E. Jason, Jr., 
Atherton, Calif. U.S. 2,295,478, Sept. 8. 
A device comprising a rectangular sheet 
of single face corrugated paperboard, 
said board being cut to provide opposite 
ends foldable toward each other on a 
central intermediate portion of said board. 


CARTON. B. J. Davidson (to National 
Biscuit Co., New York, N. Y.). U. S. 
2,294,964, Sept. 8. A carton having front, 
rear and two sidewalls and four top sealing 
flaps each integral with one of said walls 
along a fold line at its top edge. 


SHIPPING AND DISPLAY CON- 
TAINER. B. J. Davidson (to National 
Biscuit Co., New York, N. Y.). U. S. 
2,294,965, Sept. 8. A blank for a com- 
bined shipping and display carton having 
formed thereon by vertical score lines 
front, rear and two side panels, closing 
flaps at the top and bottom edges of the 
panels secured thereto. 


FOLDING BOX. R. W. Hoag (to H. M. 
Russell and M. H. Sidebotham, Melrose, 
Mass.). U. S. 2,295,515, Sept. 8 A 
rectangular blank for paper boxes having 
creased lines and cuts fashioned therein, 
comprising a pair of creased lines extend- 
ing longitudinally the length of the blank 
and parallel with side edges of the blank. 


FOLDING BOX. M. Hyndman and 
R. F. Smart (to M. Hyndman, St. Louis, 


Mo.). U. S. 2,295,532, Sept. 15. Ina 
folding box having a bottom, sidewalls 
hinged to said bottom and _ including 
inner and outer plies of material adjacently 
disposed and attached together along their 
upper margins. 


AUTOMATIC SET-UP BOX OR CAR- 
TON. F. J. Ullrich (to L. A. Fordon and 
self, Kalamazoo, Mich.). U.S. 2,296,126, 
Sept. 15. A box or carton formed of an 
integral blank comprising aligned sidewall 
members, the ends of the blank being 
joined to provide a tubular sidewall unit. 


MAILING PACKAGE. M. P. Junkin 
(to L. Wolf, Parks E. Wolf, Dresher H. 
Wolf and W. Wolf, Philadelphia, Penna.). 
U. S. 2,296,556, Sept. 22. A package 
formed by folding from a single creased 
blank, comprising a body portion having 
front, back and end walls and a bottom, 
corner fastening means for securing ad- 
jacent ends of said walls together. 


‘LINED CONTAINER AND METHOD 


OF PACKAGING WITH SAME. R.M. 
Bergstein, Cincinnati, Ohio. vu. S. 
2,296,895, Sept. 29. A container in knock- 
down form, comprising an outer carton 
having a body with closure flaps articu- 
lated to one end only thereof. 


CONTAINER. C. H. Erne (to American 
Can Co., New York, N. Y.). U. S. 
2,294,393, Sept. 1. A holder for dispensing 
containers, comprising a permanent outer 
container body threaded at its open upper 
and adapted to receive and hold against 
displacement an inner replaceable filled 
container. 


CONTAINER. T. Begg (to American 
Can Co., New York, N. Y.). U. S. 
2,295,540, Sept. 15. A tearing strip con- 
tainer, comprising a can body having an 
inward projecting bead forming a recess 
in the body and also having score lines 
setting off a tearing strip which upon re- 
moval opens the container. 


CONTAINER. W. A. Gueffroy, San 
Francisco, Calif. (to American Can Co., 
New York, N. Y.). U. S. 2,296,848, 
Sept. 29. A container having a deform- 
able section for indicating spoilage of the 
contents. 


CONTAINER. F. Blair, Washington, 
D.C. U.S. 2,296,139, Sept. 15. A con- 
tainer for a colored liquid cosmetic com- 
prising a hollow body part, a closure for 
the container of greater length than width 
having a recess extending within and in 
the direction of the length of the closure 
adapted to receive a finger, the top of the 
closure having a portion of the size and 
shape of a finger nail and the color of the 
liquid contents when applied. 











go to 


OU know how a rifle or shot-gun 
kicks back when you fire it. Ever 
stop to figure out what took up the recoil 
of a big Howitzer, a 90 mm. Anti-Air- 


craft gun or a 37 mm. Anti-Tank gun? 


Well, it’s oil that does the trick... heavy 
recoil oil! And just as you use up brake- 
fluid in your car the time comes when 


recoil oil has to be replenished. 


And that’s where Crown Can comes in! 





These Crown Cans 
the Front ! 















* * * 


PHOTO BY U.S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


Heavy Recoil Oil for the artillery is 
shipped right up to the front in gallon 
cans...made by Crown... to Army 
specifications . . . and supplied to manu- 


facturers filling these orders. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., Division of Crown Cork 
and Seal Company. Baltimore « New York « 
St. Louis « Houston « Madison « Orlando 
+ Fort Wayne + Nebraska City 
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Equipment and Materials 





DEHYDRATED FOOD PACKER 


Necessity, versatile mother of invention, gave rise to the adapta- 
tion by Wright’s Automatic Machinery Co. engineers of three of 
their automatic packaging machines, originally designed for pack- 
ing tobacco and other products, to the task of packaging de- 
hydrated foods. One of these machines was designed for packing 
tin humidors of tobacco in 1-lb. and '/2-lb. sizes and had a vari- 
able speed of 20 to 50 packages per minute. It has been adapted, 
according to the company, to packaging dehydrated meat in a 
cardboard container and will handle glass or tin as well. One 
other type of machine, originally designed for packing */,- to 3- 
oz. packages of tobacco, weighs the material and builds the 
package around it. These machines can be engineered readily, 
the company states, to handle dehydrated foods and will package 
any free-flowing product such as tea, tobacco, beans, rice, cereals, 
etc., weighing the product accurately as it packs. 


NEW GLUE 


A new glue is being placed on the market by Paisley Products, 
Inc., which, the firm announces, is a scientifically designed liquid 
vegetable glue created for tight-wrap work. The company claims 
it can be run hot and still retain a wide range of action. The glue 
is placed in the tight-wrap gummer, the heat turned on, 30 per 
cent water is added (depending upon the stock being run), 
gummer heat is reduced to medium temperature and then the 
gluing operation may begin. The wraps come off with an even 
coating of the glue which, it is claimed, will retain its tackiness. 
Fast or slow operators will obtain the same ‘“‘feel’’ and produce 
well-wrapped boxes. Even if the wrapping machine is stopped 
for short periods, the glue will retain its tack, thus avoiding wast- 
age of wraps, the company points out. 


CHRISTMAS BANDS 


A new and interesting line of stock Christmas bands for candy 
and other Christmas items has been prepared by The Foxon Co. 
Samples are available upon request to the company’s offices in 
Providence, R.I. The bands are printed on white, gold and silver 
papers and are varnished to protect them and add lustre. 


STITCHED CONTAINERS FOR EGGS 


Anticipated shortages of standard egg cases have speeded the 
development of other suitable shipping containers. Among these 
is an all-corrugated fibre package which is assembled with 
stitches formed from spooled flat wire applied with standard 
carton stitching equipment. Identified as a straight arm silver- 
stitcher by its maker, the Acme Steel Co., the machine operates 
at a speed of about 230 formed stitches a minute. Other fea- 
tures include reversible vital parts, ease of operation, few moving 
parts, low power consumption and silent V-belt drive, according 
to the manufacturer. 


CHRISTMAS PARCEL LABEL 


Regulations have been issued by the Post Office Department 
regarding wrapping and labeling of Christmas parcels going to 
the boys in service who are stationed outside the continental 
United States. These parcels must bear immediate identification 
as a Christmas parcel in order to receive special handling and to 
make certain they will be received on time. To meet this need, 
Dennison Mfg. Co. is introducing a special printed gummed label. 
The identification ‘‘Christmas Parcel for a Boy in the Service’’ is 
clearly defined in white against a bright background with a red 
and green holly motif. Stores that have service men’s gifts for 
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sale will find these labels convenient both for resale and for 
labeling packages sent direct from the store. There is also an 
opportunity for a tie-up promotion with gift wrappings. 


LACQUERED BLACKPLATE 


Information from London reveals that more attention is now 
being given to lacquers for coating steel plate since tin can no 
longer be spared. The container situation in Great Britain is 
serious and the canning of vegetables and fruits has had to be 
severely controlled by the Ministry of Food. Blackplate heavily 
lacquered is being used to an increasing extent and the vinyl 
polymers are being employed not only as a basis for some of the 
lacquers, but also for sealing the containers. 


UTILITY LOADER 


Office of Defense Transportation in Washington requires with few 
exceptions the loading of cars to maximum weight or cubical 
capacity. According to shippers, this leads to increased damage 
to goods shipped due to inability to brace properly such loads 
against shifting in transit. To take care of this condition, the 
Evans Products Co., Detroit, designed a utility loader which is 
installed as permanent equipment in box cars. According to the 
company, this loader not only permits capacity loading of box 
cars, but also provides scientific means for definitely removing 
all slack from loads, enabling shipments to be made to destina- 
tion without damage and without the use of costly hand-built 
dunnage. 

The company considers the loader a valuable war weapon in 
that the safe transportation of all kinds of products for use of the 
armed forces as well as civilians is as vital as the production 
of the goods themselves. Spilled or crushed loads to the Quarter- 
master Corps will not feed armies; pharmaceutical supplies en 
route to the army or the Red Cross will not save lives, the of- 
ficials point out. The new loader has the approval of the Traffic 
Control Division of the War Department and the Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation of WPB. In addition to permitting 
capacity loading of cars, the Evans company states, and elimina- 
tion of damage, the utility loader also does away with the use of 
dunnage (bracing); provides for faster turn-around of cars; and 
reduces the time of loading and unloading. Loads carried to 
date in utility loader cars included canned goods, bakery prod- 
ucts, storage batteries, rice in bags, pharmaceutical supplies, etc. 


COLORED LIGHTS FOR BLACKOUTS 


Color Research Laboratory, Eagle Printing Ink Co. Division, 
General Printing Ink Corp., announces the use of bulbs coated 
with black and having a small circular opening that is orange in 
color. These bulbs have the advantage of screening out blue rays 
and yet affording a fairly normal appearance in the dim lighting 
of an interior of a factory, shop, etc. Certain blackout regula- 
tions now call for these types of bulbs. 

During the last war blue light was commonly used for black- 
out purposes. This color was known to be hazy and indefinite 
and to be quickly scattered by atmosphere. According to more 
recent investigation by government engineers, eye experts and 
lighting authorities, however, blue is far from desirable. Bomb- 
ing at night requires perfect dark-adaptation of the aviator’s 
eyes. Under this condition the eye is particularly sensitive to 
blue, particularly over the outer boundaries of the retina. Red, 
on the other hand, is seen only over a relatively small area of 
vision and is thus difficult to detect. While yellow and orange 
have highest visibility to a light-adapted eye, in darkness the 
brightest region of the spectrum is blue and blue-green. 















Bring your | New developments result of 


research and product improvement 


Mo.pers, fabricators and manufacturers find 
Dow's facilities extremely helpful in the solution 
of plastic problems. Within a few months Dow has 
assisted in the development of a vast variety of 
new products—military uses which cannot be dis- 


cussed, as well as civilian and industrial applica- 
tions—a few of which are illustrated here. 


These products and many others are all the result 
of research, analytical control, continuous im- 
provement of plastic materials, and the closest 
cooperation with molders and fabricators on mold- 


ing methods and techniques. In some instances, 

ID) O)\YV developmental work started in the Dow Labora- 
tories. In many others, manufacturers, encounter- 

ing difficulties in design, selection of materials, or 

: actual production, came to Dow with their prob- 


lems. Through this friendly cooperation the use of 
plastics has been expanded to many applications. 















Write to the Plastics Sales Division today to help 
you perfect your plastic plans and production. 


Styron and Ethocel are Reg. Trade Marks 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York City . St. Louis . Chicago ° Houston 
San Francisco ° Los Angeles ° Seattle 





Planta and People 





Col. Bradley Dewey, president of 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. has 
been appointed Deputy Rubber 
Administrator. He was selected by 
William M. Jeffers, national rubber 
director. In 1917, Col. Dewey was 
director of research for American 
Sheet and Tin Plate and at that 
time was borrowed by the War 
Department to pioneer its defense 
program against poisonous gases. 
He left the Army as a colonel and 
received the Distinguished Service Medal for his achievements 
as Chief of Gas Defense Division of Chemical Warfare Service. 

After the war, in 1919, Col. Dewey founded the Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Co., with his wartime associate, Charles Almy, 
as partner. The company has grown under his direction from a 
single small factory in Cambridge, Mass., to a world-wide organi- 
zation. He has served as consultant to the Chemical Warfare 
Service since his retirement in 1919 and, more recently, as con- 
sultant to the Quartermaster Corps on rubber. 


Col. Bradley Dewey 


A. E. Marconetti, president of A. E. Marconetti, Inc., New York 
City, has received a commission as first lieutenant in the Corps of 
Military Police. The corporation will continue to supply used 
finishing machines and also to re-engrave steel embossing rollers 
and refill paper rollers for the paper and board industry. 


Celanese Celluloid Corp., the plastics division of Celanese Corp. 
of America, announces the formation of a new department to be 
known as the Technical Sales Service Division. This new de- 
partment will service the many industrial plants new to plastics 
that are using the company’s plastics to replace more traditional 
materials. Millard Demarest, until now director of sales of the 
Lumarith Molding Materials Division, will head the Technical 
Sales Service Division. Mr. Demarest will be succeeded by W. 
Raymond Porter, now head of the Washington, D. C., office. 
George H. Boehmer, general sales manager of the company for 
many years prior to his retirement because of ill health three years 
ago, returns to active duty as head of the Washington, D. C., 
office of the corporation. 


W. H. Milton, Jr., manager of the General Electric Co.’s plastics 
department with headquarters at One Plastics Ave., Pittsfield, 
Mass., announces the following personnel transfers: A. C. 
Treece, head of the Chicago sales office moves to Pittsfield where 
he undertakes a special assignment in the manufacturing division; 
T. E. Giblin, assistant manager of sales, moves from headquarters 
at Pittsfield to the Chicago sales office. 


Robert Gair Co., Inc., has officially changed the name of its 
Bogota subsidiary to Gair Bogota Corrugated & Fibre Box Corp. 
Change in name from Bogota Paper & Board Corp. has been made 
in order to more clearly indicate the particular products made at 
this plant. 


James R. Carter II, sales manager of the gumming and coating 
divisions of Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Co., has joined 
the armed forces on leave-of-absence from his company for the 
duration. He is at present serving as first lieutenant connected 
with the Army Intelligence Department. 


Shy Rosen, Eastern Division manager of Milprint, Inc., is now 
stationed at Camp Lee, Va., Quartermaster Training Regiment. 
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Bert Hefter, Milprint executive, succeeds Mr. Rosen as manager 
of the Eastern Division of the Milprint corporation. 


Springfield Coated Paper Corp., Camden, N. J., report that 
ground has been broken for an additional building 100 by 100 
ft. for warehousing purposes and adjoining their present mill. 
The company expects the building to be finished within six weeks. 
The addition was necessitated by the corporation changing part 
of its factory into a saturating plant for all kinds of food products. 


Albert E. Haase, Vick Chemical Co.; George DeBeer, advertising 
manager of Bauer & Black; George Phillips, advertising manager 
of Cluett, Peabody & Co.; and George Kindred, Kindred, Mac- 
Lean & Co., have been appointed members of the Research Com- 
mittee of Point of Purchase Advertising Institute, Inc., by D. C. 
Ozmun, Chicago Cardboard Co., and president of the Institute. 
The group will function under the direction of Mr. Kindred as 
chairman, The Institute has just completed plans for activity 
adapted to war conditions. 


Adalsinda Fernandez, an 18-year-old high school student from 
Arabos, Matanzas, Cuba, is the first prize winner in the first 
Latin-American Essay Contest sponsored by International Print- 
ing Ink, in cooperation with the National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Assn. Essay topic was “‘Printing and American Defense.” 


At the suggestion of the WPB, the National Paper Box Manufac- 
turers Assn. has appointed a development committee to create 
set-up paper boxes in substitution of containers made of critical 
materials. The first meeting of the committee was held at the 
office of the association in Philadelphia in October. Members 
of the Research and Developing Committee have been appointed 
as follows: William P. Datz, Jr., Datz Mfg. Co., chairman; 
William H. Perry, Cambridge Paper Box Co.; Robert E. Crotty, 
Waterbury Paper Box Co.; Walter E. Trum, E. J. Trum, Inc.; 
G. Edgar Mooney, Mooney & Mooney, Inc.; E. S. Dillard, Old 
Dominion Box Co.; Allen K. Schleicher, F. J. Schleicher Paper 
Box Co.; and George S. Denning, W. C. Ritchie & Co. 

The association, according to C. W. Reiber of the Columbus 
Paper Box Co., who is the association’s president, will hold its 
silver anniversary convention at The Drake, Chicago, May 16 to 
19 (inclusive) 1943. 


John F. Devine, who was advanced to operating vice-president of 
General Printing Ink Corp., will continue as general manager of 
Fhe Fuchs and Lang Mfg. Co. Division. Robert J. Butler, as 
general sales manager, will remain in active charge of sales 
throughout the United States. 


Chain Belt Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., has been given the Army- 
Navy “E” Production Award for the outstanding contribution to 
victory made by the company. 


A “slight sacrifice” that would more than repay the United States 
in good will and more active cooperation in the war effort was 
urged by Tom Miller, vice-president of the Package Machinery 
Co., who said shipment of light machinery such as packaging ma- 
chines, which use small amounts of strategic materials, is ‘‘needed 
desperately’’ by South America. Mr. Miller’s statement was 
prompted by advice he has received from the company’s South 
American representatives. The executive pointed out that be- 
fore the war, Europe supplied South America with the greater 
share of its light machinery. With European imports cut off, 
these countries feel it is the United States to which they must 
turn to make up the deficiencies in needed machinery. 
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A demonstration kit of protective carton materials has been 
issued by the Lowe Paper Co. A group of cartons are enclosed in 
a cardboard folder and have been prepared to show some of the 
functional application of the company’s Ridgelo products. Con- 
version packaging and wartime requirements will indicate many 
applications for these materials. The boxes are designed with 
seal ends so that the contents may be tested in them under actual 
conditions. The kit is available upon request to the company at 
Ridgefield, N. J. 


“Drug Products—Labeling, Packaging, Regulation” by Arthur 
D. Herrick and published by Revere Publishing Co., New York 
City, is the title of a comprehensive treatise dealing with the 
practical application of the federal law to drugs, chemicals, thera- 
peutic appliances and cosmetics. In the chapter on ‘‘False and 
Misleading Labeling,’’ Mr. Herrick takes up the following points: 
deceptive labeling, trade puffery, failure to reveal material facts, 
forms of objectionable labeling, name of the product, misleading 
ingredient list, phraseology, representations subject to criticism, 
deceptive appearance, etc. He also discusses packaged drug 
products—the package form, the name and address of sponsor, 
net weight, permissible variations and exemptions. Under 
“Informative Labels,” such things as the provisions of the federal 
law relating to labeling information concerning the ingredients of 
drug products are explained together with their practical applica- 
tion to the use of labels. Label statements, display panels, pack- 
ages and boxes, bottles, round containers, tags—when they may 
be used, exemptions due to insufficiency of label space and labels 
in foreign languages—are treated in the chapter on ‘‘Label Dis- 
play and Prominence.”” Products exempt from labeling are also 
listed. Chapter VIII is entirely devoted to the packaging of 
drug products. 


By unanimous vote, about 400 department and specialty store 
executives pledged themselves at a meeting in New York City in 
October, to so regulate their own inventories and to use their 
combined influence to have all other retailers to do likewise so 
that inventory regulation by the government will not be neces- 
sary. The meeting was held under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn. Lew Hahn, general manager of 
the organization, warned members at the meeting against placing 
orders far in advance of seasonal requirements, since this would 
lead to a distorted merchandise inventory situation and prob- 
able government inventory regulation. 


Highlight of a Society of the Plastics Industry program held in 
New York City in October was a speech by Frank Carman, Chief 
of the Plastics and Synthetic Rubber Section, Chemicals Branch 
of the WPB. Mr. Carman spoke on supply and control of distri- 
bution of synthetic resins. Text of the speech is reprinted in the 
November issue of MODERN PLASTICs. 


J. J. Berliner & Staff of New York City announce a “‘Substitute 
and Alternates Service” to help manufacturers obtain the sub- 
stitutes necessary to replace vital materials which are becoming 
short or unavailable. 


Container Corp. of America has brought out a booklet, ‘‘Paper- 
board Goes to War,” which gives a pictorial record of some inter- 
esting paperboard products manufactured for war industries by 
the corporation. There is material on fibre and corrugated ship- 
ping containers, folding cartons and many other types of paper- 
board packages. Copies are available upon request. 
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Sherman Paper Products Corp. has issued its new Display Guide 
and Handbook of Display Materials. The book is complete with 
samples, illustrations and explanatory text. This company also 
announces a complete display set for retailers’ windows in co- 
operation with the National Victory Display program, which is 
helpful to the retailer who does not maintain a display staff, yet 
desires an economical means of participating in the national pro- 
gram to promote the sale of War Bonds and Stamps through the 
medium of window display. 


The Toilet Goods Assn., Inc., sets May 4 and 5, 1943, as dates for 
next year’s annual convention. The convention will be in New 
York City. L. R. Root of Scoville Mfg. Co. has been appointed 
chairman of the Convention Committee and given authority to 
select the members of the committee. 


National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C., has just published 
“‘Manual for Canned Food Labels.’”’” Happer Payne, director of 
labeling for the National Canners Assn., explains the purpose the 
association had in mind when issuing the book. ‘‘No industry 
can exist,’ he writes, ‘‘let alone prosper, unless its consumer 
customers are satisfied. The satisfied purchaser of canned and 
glassed foods, or any other product, is one whose purchase proves 
to be what he or she expected it to be. In our field this places an 
unusual burden on the label. It is in the common interest of the 
consumer and of the industry that the label gives the consumer 
all the information which it is possible to give her in order that 
she may make a purchase suited to her individual tastes and 
requirements. This is the whole basis of the N.C.A. labeling 
program and this Labeling Manual is designed to assist in the con- 
struction of labels that will serve such a purpose. 

“The new terms together with the old ones, which are recom- 
mended by the Labeling Committee of the N.C.A. are shown in 
the tables in Section III, together with all of the terms required 
by federal law and regulations. The standards for the recom- 
mended terms are given in Section IV of the Manual. 

“A very careful study has been made of the construction of 
labels from the standpoint of putting important information on 
them in a manner which allows the consumer to see that informa- 
tion in the quickest possible time. The example labels given in 
the Manual are based on the principles of good newspaper head- 
lines which are designed to ‘tell the story at a glance.’ These 
labels are examples of regular commercial production and they 
are furnished through the courtesy of the Label Manufacturers 
National Assn. For a number of the larger volume fruits and 
vegetables, label data sheets have been prepared which still 
further simplify the construction of labels in the case of those 
particular products.” 

The manual and the individual data sheets are being distributed 
to all canners, food brokers, label salesmen and are being made 
available to all wholesalers, chain store and super market opera- 
tors who have their own labels. Anyone who has canned food 
labels of his own and who does not receive a copy of the manual 
can obtain a copy through the associations to which he belongs 
or direct from the National Canners Assn. 


Cooperating with the Office of Defense Transportation and va- 
rious other government agencies, the Plee-zing Organization of 
selected food manufacturers and canners, grocery wholesalers and 
independent retail grocers, held its Fifteenth Anniversary Con- 
vention ‘‘in print’ in October. The October issue of Plee-zing’s 
monthly magazine, The Plee-zing Answer, is the organization’s 
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IN CONVERSION PACKAGING THE ONE BEST WAY IS TO TEST IT YOURSELF! 


# For the many manufacturers requiring new packages the Ridgelo Demonstra- 
tion Kit fills a real need. It provides actual samples in ready-for-trial seal end 
cartons for various protective materials both laminated and coated—glassines 


and cellophane. 


The combinations are only a few of the practical results of our extensive con- 





version research. If your product would be cartoned most successfully by some 
other material, we will be glad to make additional suggestions. 

Let us know if you wish one of the Kits and a set will be sent you promptly. 
Should more cartons of a particular grade be needed for trial pur- 


poses they are available on request. 





LOWE PAPER COMPANY 
RIDGEFIELD, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

Please forward a Ridgelo 
Demonstration Kit of Protective Carton 
Materials. 
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Representatives: E. C. Collins, Baltimore © Bradner Smith and Company and Mac Sim Bor Paper Company, Chicago @ H. B. Royce, Detroit 


Gordon Murphy and Norman A. Buist, Los Angeles e A. E. Kellogg, St. Louis . Philip Rudolph & Son, Inc., Philadelphia 











1942 convention. It is a 160-page book with a patriotic theme 
running through it. The convention program is complete from 
the opening gavel on the supposed opening morning to the final 
talk on the closing afternoon. Instead of the usual convention 
displays of the organization’s products, all Plee-zing manufac- 
turers are represented with colorful red, white and blue exhibit 
booth pages. 


Packaging Institute holds its annual meeting November 5 and 6 
at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. Topics covered in- 
clude Work Simplification; Job Training; Women in Industry; 
Machinery Procurement, Maintenance and Adaptation; Civilian 
Merchandise and Closures. Other features area full half-day with 
the WPB Container and Packaging Divisions, a half-day panel 
discussion on Feeding America, which takes up questions of 
packaging materials, food processing and distribution. 


Plans have just been announced by the New York and New 
England Apple Institute to sponsor its second Annual Golden 
Apple Advertising Award Contest. The award will be made for 
the single advertising piece produced and used during 1942 and 
the first three months of 1943 for the promotion of apples. 


American Chemical Society holds its National Chemical Exposi- 
tion at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago from November 24 to 29. 
The afternoon session on November 25 will be on ‘‘Plastics and 
Paper.’’ Arthur E. Peterson, Chief of Organic Plastics and Res- 
ins Section, Materials Division, Chemical Branch, WPB, will 
talk on ‘‘Raw Materials Supplies and Plastics Manufacture.” 
‘‘Paper and Paper Materials’’ is the title of the address of Allen 
Abrams, vice-president in charge of research and development, 
Marathon Paper Mills Co. 


Label Manufacturers National Assn., Washington, D. C., in a 
recent press release reports on British wartime packaging. Colors 
are not limited, according to the association’s release. The Brit- 
ish Ministry of Supply has issued an interpretation of their pre- 
vious order in reference to the amount of color printing on labels 
and pre-packed goods. The previous order stated that the label 
may go through the printing machine twice and in addition the 
label may be varnished. The present order explains that 
the limitation of ‘‘twice through the machine”’ does not limit the 
number of colors which may be printed in each of the two opera- 
tions permitted. 


Sixth Annual Spice Mill packaging competition for all types 
of packages for coffee, tea and spices, showed total entries this 


year equal to any pre-war show, according to reports on results 
of this show. 

Absent this year were packages that had no more to commend 
them than their ‘‘good looks,’ in their place were 18 blue and 
two brown ribbon winners which exemplified the resourceful- 
ness and ingenuity that can be accomplished in spite of material 
limitations and shortages of a wartime economy. 

Judging took place at the National Coffee Assn. Convention 
at Hot Springs, Va. Judges were Bessie Beatty, radio commen- 
tator; Lewis Otto, associate of Raymond Loewy, industrial de- 
signer; and Marcy Babbitt, writer. 

Blue Ribbon Awards were as follows: BAG—PR Brand 
Coffee, Peter Reeves Markets, Inc. Bag by Thomas M. Royal & 
Co. REDESIGN (Bag)—Red & White Coffee. Red and White 
Corp. Bag by Union Bag & Paper Corp. QUALITY APPEAL 
(Bag)—Dannemiller’s Royal Coffee, Dannemiller’s. Bag by 
Thomas M. Royal & Co. ONE COLOR BAG—Tea Room 
Coffee, Scruggs Vandervoort Barney, Inc. Bag by Union Bag 
& Paper Corp. HOTEL BAG—Wilkins Coffee. John H. Wilkins 
Co. Bag by Benj. C. Betner Co. FAMILY GROUP (Bags) 
Lingle Bros. Coffee. Lingle Bros. Bags by Benj. C. Betner Co. 
FOREIGN BAGS—BI’aa Kannan and Graena Kannan Coffee, 
Walker Gourlard-Plehn Co. Bags by Benj. C. Betner Co 
HOTEL FAMILY GROUP (Bags)—Apffels Coffee. Edw. 
Apffel Co. Bags by Benj. C. Betner Co. GLASS—S& W Coffee, 
S & W Fine Foods, Inc. Glass by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Label by Lehmann Printing and Lithographing Co. Design by 
Walter Sandor, F.R.S.A. CARTON FAMILY GROUP —Treas- 
ure Island Tea. Quality Cash Stores, Inc. Cartons by Rossotti 
Lithographing Co., Inc. CONVERSION (Can to Carton)- 
Kenny’s Norwood Coffee. C.D.Kenny Co. Carton by Simpson 
and Doeller Co. CARTON—Bay Leaves. Sprague, Warner & 
Co. Carton by A. George Schulz Co. Design by Sprague, War 
ner & Co. CONVERSION (Can to Bag-in-carton)—Martinson’s 
Coffee. Joseph Martinson & Co. Bag by Benj. C. Betner Co. 
ENVELOPE—PR Brand Tea. Peter Reeves Markets,Inc. En- 
velope by Thomas M. Royal & Co. FLOOR DISPLAY—Iced 
Tea Floor Stand. The McCormick Sales Co. Display by Einson- 
Freeman Co.,Inc. CLOSURE—Pure Salad Mustard. Stickney 
& Poor Spice Co. Glass and closure by Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
PRODUCT IDENTIFICATION—Onion Flakes, Durkee Fam- 
ous Foods. Cans by American Can Co. Display carton by 
Acme Folding Box Co. Design by Durkee. 

Brown Ribbon Awards were made for: ONE COLOR BAG 
Greyhound Post House Coffee. John Sexton & Co. Bag by 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. FAMILY BAG GROUP—McLain 
Coffee. The McLain Grocery Co. Bag, Thomas M. Royal & Co. 


Bags and cartons were noticeably more numerous in the Spice Mill's Sixth Annual Packag- 
Among the blue ribbon winners: Martinson’s bag-in-cartons for coffee. 
The Peter Reeves Markets award for dynamic design—coffee bag and tea envelope. 
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With a salute to Ensign Donald Mason, U. S. N., whose 
phrase ‘‘Sighted Sub . . . Sank Same"’ promises to become 
a classic of wartime reporting. 


SIGHTED TROUBLE... SOLVED SAME ! 


It has ever been our policy to 
be on the look-out for any threat 
to the satisfactory performance 
ag of CCS Closures which might 
not be apparent on the surface 
of things. Consequently, when the present ma- 
terial shortage developed, Crown was able to 
meet and master many of the more troublesome 






problems... because years of patient research 
had indicated what alternate materials would 










y closures, 


I 
OWN'S WARTIME POLICY: phe esr 
= i and services for packaging — = 
pone tc., needed by civilians and the = seers 
—, a increasing volume of vitally 
To build an - 


of war for our fighting men. 









prove most satisfactory. This realistic alertness 
to things carries right through our entire Clo- 
sure Division. While we are now making every 
effort to maintain the highest possible speed in 
regard to deliveries, we are likewise keeping a 
close watch over every step of : 
production. You can be sure 
there will be no departure 
from Crown’s high standards 
of quality and uniformity. 





CROWN CORK AND SEAL CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
World’s Largest Makers of Closures for Glass Containers 





COME TO CROWN 








Firsté 
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Old into new 


(Continued from page 45) cylindrical and do not have 
handles. However, they hold the same amount of lotion or 
cologne as the jugs previously used. Created especially for 
members of the armed forces, the Commando set contains 
jugs of shaving lotion, cologne and a fibre can with sifter top, 
filled with talcum. The box resembles a man’s traveling 
case, with outside wrap of brown, tweed-like paper and a lin- 
ing of bright red paper. Across the flap of the case appear 
the various insignia of the armed forces. 


Credit: Round boxes, Flour City Paper Box Co. Commando Kit 
box by W. C. Ritchie & Co. Wraps by Bureau of Engraving, Inc. 
Caps by Armstrong Cork Co. Metal flanges by Imperial Metal 
Mfg. Co. 





Green light for window carton 


(Continued from page 53) 1933 and the cellulose acetate 
windows have remained smooth and free from distortion. 

Cellulose acetate windows are grease-resistant and meet the 
requirements of the B. A. I. for meat packing. All cellulose 
windows, besides their obvious function of displaying their 
contents as a lure for sales, give a certain amount of mois- 
ture-proofness and protection from germs, dust and infesta- 
tion. For some time meat packers and provision suppliers 
have been taking increased advantage of the promotional pos- 
sibilities and conveniences of unit packaging with trans- 
parent window material. The development of materials es- 
pecially adapted to greasy foods has accelerated this trend 
and many window cartons of bacon, dried beef, scrapple 
and breakfast sausage have invaded grocery and meat count- 
ers. One packer of pork and beef is using with considerable 
success a carton with a transparent window for bacon and 
sausages in '/.-Ib. and 1-lb. units. With the rationing of 
meat, these smaller packages may prove particularly timely. 

The carton, which has two windows separated by the U. S. 
Government Inspection imprint, is unique in that its trans- 
parent windows are not merely patches, but are part of the 
cellulose acetate lining, cut so that it extends to protect 
from grease the top, sides and end pieces of the carton. 
The meat is placed on heavy waxed paper and is easily slip- 
ped into the carton as a unit. The liner prevents the meat 
from touching the carton anywhere, thus protecting the meat 
and preserving the attractive appearance of the package. 
One of the principal selling points of this package is that it 
gives full visibility to the appetizing contents and yet has 
durability enough so that it may be used for the storage of 
unusued portions of the bacon and sausage. 

For the duration, the most important function of the 
window carton will be its saving of vital materials. The 
comparatively small area of transparent cellulose that does 
the combined jobs of identification, selling and protection 
should recommend it to any patriotic food packagers who are 
aware of the advantages of transparent packaging. 


Credit: Transparent window material by Celanese Celluloid 
Corp., a division of Celanese Corp. of America. Cartons pictured 
in this article by Gereke-Allen Co.; Robert Gair Co., Inc.; Empire 
Carton Co.; Atlantic Carton Co. Bags by Paramount Paper 
Products Corp. 
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Miracles of paper 


(Continued from page 38) conservation needs is the ingeni- 
ous all-paper pail developed by an important manufacturer of 
folding paper box specialties. The construction requires only 
slightly more board than the old familiar style, but the metal 
clasp has given way to a lock-tuck, and in place of the wire 
handle the pail is now carried by a paper handle. These 
pails can be printed with copy, brand or design. 

Protective papers are doing the job; new jobs that they 
have never done before. Paper is a most versatile material. 
It can be prepared for the specific packaging of almost any 
kind of a product provided only the particular requirements 
of that product are studied. It can be treated to develop 
toughness on the one hand, or delicacy on the other. It can 
be prepared to resist light, heat, moisture, oils or acids. It 
can be combined in laminated form or in the form of multi- 
wall containers to meet a number of different requirements. 
It is supported by a veritable army of technical specialists 
who stand ready to diagnose packaging problems, prescribe 
the remedies for those problems and direct the production of 
materials to meet new needs. Above all, these new forms of 
protective wrappings are saving infinite quantities of critical 
materials now called into service for the war effort. All 
talk of the return to bulk merchandising and “‘cracker-barrel”’ 
days has been effectively silenced by these new developments. 
Modern civilization, when immersed in a destructive war, 
may be obliged to go without hundreds of everyday necessi- 
ties; but it won’t need to go without packaging. 


Credit: Match packet, Reynolds Metals Co. Tobacco boxes, The 
Gardner-Richardson Co. and Robertson Paper Box Co. Fruit cake 
containers, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Shortening package, Seal- 
right Co., Inc. Bandage package, Dennison Mfg. Co. Vitamin 
product sleeve box, American Coating Mills. Tea package, Rossottt 
Lithographing Co. Chewing gum paper, Coy Hunt & Co. Coffee 
bag, Thomas M. Royal & Co. Ovyster pail, Bloomer Bros. Co. 





Moisture-vapor test cabinet 


(Continued from page 82) to several round-robin tests 
wherein papers of various types were sent to each laboratory 
having the GFMVT apparatus. The results of each of these 
tests showed good reproducibility and correlation between 
these scattered laboratories. For example, a recent inter- 
change of samples between two laboratories using this method 
showed the following results: 





Paper Paper 
Manufacturer User 
Sample (A) (B) 
1 0.13 gram 0.14 grams* 
2 0.26 0.26 
3 0.34 0.34 
4 0.52 0.49 
5 0.56 0.40 


* Moisture vapor permeability in grams per 100 sq. in. per 24 hours a 
100 deg. F. and 95 per cent humidity. 





These data seem to confirm similar tests which show that 
this very important test can now apparently be made with 
precision and reproducibility. 
















































This PETERS JUNIOR CARTON 
FORMING and LINING MACHINE 
sets up 35-40 cartons per minute, re- 
quiring one operator. After the car- 
tons are set up, they drop onto the con- 
veyor belt where they are carried to be 
filled. Can be made adjustable for 
several carton sizes. 














This PETERS jum. Og rd 
FOLDING AND 
CHINE pM: A aed 35- , oo 
tons per minute, requiring no operator. 
After the cartons are filled, they enter 
this machine on conveyor belt as open 
cartons and leave the machine com- 
pletely closed. Can be made adjust- 
able for several carton sizes. 














a Type of die carton bandled on machines 


Today production is 
paramount and today 
these Peters Machines 
are being used 
package lard, 
ening, biscuits, crack- 
ers and other food 
products for our men 
in Service. 





to 
short- 


With the proper pri- 
ority we can equip 
your plant to speed 
up production and 
lower your cost. 





Send us a sample of 
each size carton you 


desire to handle and | 


we will promptly 
recommend and 
quote on machines 


to meet your specific | 


requirements. 


Advice to 
Present Users 


Inspect your ma- 
chines regularly and 
keep them operating 
at maximum  effi- 
ciency. Periodic oil- 
ing is good insur- 
ance for best 
operation. If any 
new parts are 
required to keep 
these machines 
running, do not 
hesitate to com- 
municate with 
us. 


PETERS MACHINERY COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
4700 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, 











PORTRAIT 


LUSTEROID CONTAINERS 
SAVING MONEY 













In action, LUSTEROID savings speak louder than words. 
From start to finish, these distinctive ultra-modern plastic vials 
and tubes spell economy for users. 


LUSTEROID saves weight and material without sacrifice of 
strength and rigidity. It will not break or become brittle 
with age. 

LUSTEROID saves work. No protective partitioning or spe- 
cial packing required. No labels to affix—the design and 
sales message are reproduced in color as an integral part of the 
container. 

LUSTEROID saves shipping costs through its lighter weight 
and simplified packing requirements. 


With savings like these, LUSTEROID points the way to 
practical economies for your future packaging require- 
ments. Remember, LUSTEROID vials and tubes are made in 
all colors—transparent or opaque—with cork, slip-on or 
screw-cap closures in standard diameters from 14 to 14 inches 
and lengths up to 6 inches. 


Write for full details today 


LUSTER OUD 


CONTAINER CO., Inc 


Formerly Lusteroid Division of 
the Sillcocks-Miller Company 






10 Parker Avenue, West e South Orange, New Jersey 
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Answered. saa 


The two fundamental adhesive problems of 
wartime are: 


(1) Finding adhesive ingredients that 
are not critical, but plentiful 
and available. 


(2) Finding adhesives for the substi- 
tute materials now being used 
in packaging. 


Union has solved both of these problems. 
Our standard line of adhesives, containing 
hundreds of formulations, has been kept up 
to date and up to standard—vwe’re still 
making a wide variety of adhesives because 
we have been developing substitute mate- 
rials for ingredients that meet your speci- 
fications. 


The many new papers and coatings on the 
market as substitutes for tin, foil, aluminum, 
etc., etc., present many new adhesive prob- 
lems. We have the glues, pastes, gums, etc. 
that will lick these problems for you. Our 
adhesives perform well in production, stand 
up under difficult conditions. 


Let us help you on your WAR packaging 
problem. 





Established 1866 


Union Paste Company 
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Silent counter salesmen 


(Continued from page 69) That’s a subject uppermost in the 
minds of the government and the American public today. 
Proper nutrition and vitamin habits, through proper eating 
and correct medication, are essential wartime factors upon 
which the public needs plenty of enlightenment. Counter 
displays can provide that instruction, dynamically and very 
persuasively. 

Then there’s that all-important matter of conservation— 
intelligent conservation of equipment and materials is being 
urged by the government day after day. 
may take many forms: 


This conservation 
Less use; more intelligent use; more 
careful use; better maintenance practices; substituting one 
product for another. Counter displays can carry word and 
picture demonstrations of those various phases of conservation 
to instigate cooperative action and do so right at the retail 
spot where those good intentions can be instantly imple- 
mented through proper purchases. 

These are wartime jobs well-known trade marks can do and, 
in the doing, recognition and remembrance of those trade 
marks will be perpetuated throughout the entire war effort. 

Counter displays are advertising—plus. This plus em- 
braces all the advantages inherent in point-of-purchase items, 
the most important of which is the fact that counter displays 
tell their story right out on the dealer’s counter, within easy 
reaching distance of waiting shoppers. 

Consider, also, the controls present in point-of-purchases 
advertising and selling effort. The first control is the power 
to concentrate selling effort in specific geographical sections 
with counter displays, of vital importance these days with the 
shifting centers of population due to war work. Also, with 
this medium, the intensity of the selling effort is controlled, 
according to amount and kind of buying traffic in various 
localities—controlled in two ways: Number of retail outlets 
selected in a given area; and amount and kind of display 
material distributed to that area. Another control is the 
privilege of choosing display areas according to type of buying 
power (income level, nationality, etc.) and of pointing up the 
appeal most likely to pay dividends in that type of market. 

Properly conceived, intelligently developed and attractively 
executed counter displays will sell merchandise, urge coopera- 
tion in war activities, or do any other assigned task; and 
they'll do so whether they are operating alone or as part of a 
complete campaign. 


Credit: Displays used to illustrate this article by Forbes Lithograph 
MYg. Co. 





Machines—tea 


(Continued from page 86) The packaging room is very effi- 
ciently laid out with four sets of automatic packaging equip- 
ment. The layout was not planned from a photogenic point 
of view—it was designed for efficient packaging. Neverthe- 
less, the photographer was able to obtain several interesting 
views of this busy packaging department. It is a story only 
incidentally about machinery; primarily, it is an account of 
package change and modernization made in anticipation of 
critical shortages which developed long after the plan first 
started. 


Credit: Cartons, National Folding Box Co. and Russell Box Co. 
Packaging machines, Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. Box Sealers, 
Standard-Knapp Corp. 



















Are you finding it difficult to obtain metal or 
plastic screw caps? With the growing scarcity 
of these vital materials, some manufacturers have 
found it necessary to turn to substitutes. Satisfactory caps of non- 
restricted material can be definitely anticipated. 

CAPEM screw capping equipment has already established a reputa- 
tion for applying all types of metal and plastic caps fast and efficiently. 
It appears safe to assume that caps of acceptable substitute materials 
can be handled with the same speed and efficiency that applies to those 
of plastic or metal. No expensive changes should be necessary. It seems 
altogether probable that it will be possible to switch from one material 
to the other without fuss or bother. 

Although much of our capacity is devoted to the manufacture of 
special equipment for our Armed Forces, standard Consolidated equip- 
ment is available on satisfactory preference ratings. If you are engaged 
in the manufacture of supplies essential to the war effort you can prob- 
ably secure the necessary priority. Repair service on machines already 
in operation is being maintained, 


CONSOLIDATED PACKAGING MACHINERY CORP. 
1400 West Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 

















TO WIN THE WAR 


Aitter sixty years of close contact with paper converters 





throughout the world, we now find ourselves engaged in an all-out 


production of essential equipment for the war program. 





The army and the navy now have first call on our men and 
SPEAK THE LANGUAGE OF COLOR 
which is universally understood regardless of markets or conditions. 
'f you would know more about this write today for your copy of 
our folder entitled “THE ABC AND 1-2-3 OF COLOR”. Also, 


machines and we are unable to accept orders for machines, or parts 


| used in our machines now operating unless the War Production 





check the following if you want additional color information. | Board deems the same necessary for promoting the war effort. 
— its rma! mands an ‘artime Limitation: 2 ‘ 

tS pane pc in a cpa et aon eerie We want to keep in touch with all of you. We want to help 

CL] SPECIMEN BOOK showing 48 Colors you keep up the flow of essentials from mills and converting plants. 

CL) COLOR FACTS SERIES important data on the best colors to use ond why 4 ' 

(] EAGLE BLACKS 21 blacks correlated to the most commonly used stocks If we can advise you, do not hesitate to call on us. If you need 

INDIVIDUAL machines or parts which the War Board will pass favorably upon, 

COMPANY 


we will try to serve you. We wish, however, to advise that army 





ADDRESS 





and navy requirements will come first until no longer needed. 
EAGLE PRINTING INK COMPANY 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK HUDSOR SHAR 


Gli NeTe) Sip iG@ininy- ail PHILADELPHIA JERSEY CITY 


: vis hites MACHINE CO +GREEN BAY? WIS 
BALTIMORE AMBRIDGE 
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Will Help You HURDLE 


Wartime Shortages! 


RIANGLE Package Machinery will 
aid you and aid the war effort in 
the following ways: 


1. Make possible changeover from 
containers made of critical materials 
to cartons and bags. 


2. Save labor to meet the manpower 
shortage. As much as 60% and more 


labor saving reported by Triangle 
users. 


3. Save time—you deliver ‘the goods 
sooner. 


4. Increase production—more output, 
often in less space. 


A complete line of Weighers, Fillers, 
Carton Sealers. 


Write today for literature and data on machines 
to handle your job. 


ee 
TRIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY Co. 


907 NO. SPAULDING AVENUE, CHICAGO 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Gay dress for cosmetics 


(Continued from page 60) Reports were gathered from 
women in different age groups—those under 25 years old, 
those from 25 to 34, those from 35 to 44, and those 45 and 
over. One of the important points, among others, brought 
out by the survey was the interest of women in sachets and 
the increasing popularity of this product among women. 

Months before the research in cosmetics was begun by 
Luxor, the firm’s officials, faced with restrictions on the use of 
alcohol, had looked around for possible alternates to the prod- 
ucts which would most likely be curtailed. Sachet looked 
good to them and since the results of the research showed wide 
interest in the product, they became confident that the old- 
fashioned product was due for renewed popularity. Luxor 
had discovered that the varied uses of sachet were almost 
unknown to many present day toiletries customers, but the 
consumer jury came back with so many ideas about sachet 
and its uses that Luxor in making up a promotion booklet 
on sachet had great difficulty in choosing the examples. 

This was the booklet to be used with Luxor’s new line of 
sachet bottles—a line created as a result of the consumer jury 
research. The sachets come in three scents, but the same type 
bottle is used for all of them. The bottle is modeled after the 
general design of the familiar Luxor American Beauty decan- 
ters. Each of the three different designs on the bottles for 
the various scents is applied by the silk screen process. 
Closures are a combination of glass and cork. Brand and 
other identification are carried on the regular neckband which 
the company uses for some of its other products. 

Daggett & Ramsdell is introducing a ‘‘Creams for Beauty”’ 
kit. It is made up of two of the regular D & R jars of night 
cream and cleansing cream and is offered in a new carton as an 
economy combination. Color scheme on the box is pink 
and fuchsia. Magic Makeup Twins is the name of the cur- 
rent combination package of cosmetics put out by Dermetics. 
The pink and blue set-up box has a display-type top which 
can be folded back to show the products. 

Heart-and-dart is the novel packaging theme of Renoir 
Parfums, Ltd., for its Chichi perfume. The heart is the bottle 
itself whose molded ruffled pedestal forms a firm base. 
The dart is the frosted stopper in the shape of the feathered 
end of an arrow. The bottle is set on a pleated satin ruffle 
in a red and white pyramid box. 

Economy sizes of cosmetics are gaining popularity and 
Pond’s brings out its cold cream in a large jar, aimed to con- 
serve materials and aid the shopper who budgets purchases 
carefully. A simple folding carton, illustrated with birds and 
a ribbon scroll, has been designed to hold the jar of cream. 





Smoked turkey the year round 


(Continued from page 56) The Blitzers are justly proud of 
their enterprise—because they have made a success of some- 
thing they have always wanted to do—to be farmers—real 
farmers who make the land pay for its keep. 


Credit: Corrugated containers, Grand City Container Corp. Cello- 
phane, du Pont; kraft bags, Union Bag and Paper Co.; glass jars, 
closures and capping machine, Anchor Hocking Glass Corp.; filling 
machine, Elgin Mfg. Co.; caps and labels designed by Gustave 
Jensen; labels printed by The Foxon Co.; gift assortment container, 
Hankins Container Co. 

















In These Trying Days of 
“SHORTAGE of HANDS” 











‘The Beck Shooter 


will release hands for other work, because thru its great 
simplicity, it needs very little of the operators’ attention, 
once it is set. Especially when equipped with ELEC- 
TRIC EYE CONTROL are you freed from human 
element in your sheeting work. Amazing degrees of 
accuracy in “‘spot sheeting’’ work, plus profitably in- 
creased outputs. The need for doing your own sheet- 
ing is probably more acute now than ever before in your 
business history, and this because of present conditions. 


CHARLES BECK MACHINE CO. 
13th & Callowhill Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 











“BOTTLE-NECKS” 
loday "4 


When operations hit snags for lack of war materials, 
more and more manufacturers today turn to Mid-States 
Gummed Paper Company for “another way to do 
the job.” 

And Mid-States Gummed Paper Company with a 
background of 25 years experience in developing 
special types of adhesives, coatings, paper, cloth 
and other materials, and combining them, today, is 
finding many other ways to do the job with substitutes. 
Such new materials as waterproof tapes, substitutes 
for wire and steel strapping, luminous paper, heat 
sealing products and special coatings for paper and 
cloth are among the latest successful developments 
which help speed up production. 

Manufacturers, shippers and jobbers are invited to 
consult with us. We are breaking “bottle-necks” today. 


MID-STATES GUMMED PAPER CO. 


2515 SOUTH DAMEN AVENUE e¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








SPECIALISTS 


in the manufacture of 


CAN & BOTTLE 
CLOSURES 





/)ET us quote you on your 
requirements. Hun- 
“dreds of dies and molds 
available for Essential Oil 
Cans, Sprinkler Tops, Screw 
Caps, AluminumCappedCorks, 
Lead and Tin Coated Spouts, 
Metal Specialties. 80 years’ 
experience in meeting the needs 
of packagers. Call upon us 
for aid. 


CONSOLIDATED FRUIT JAR COMPANY 
NEW BRUNSWICK e NEW JERSEY 
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Tus is more than a war of mechanical 
monsters clashing in the night. . 
more than a war of production. 


It is a war for markets—your markets! 
The Axis wants your business—wants to 
destroy it for once and all. 


With so much at stake, there is no 
doubt you will want to do everything 
you can to meet this Axis threat. Two 
Ways are open: Speed production and 
BUY--BONDS. The only answer to 
enemy tanks and planes is more Ameri- 
can tanks and planes—and your regular, 
month-by-month purchases of War 
Bonds will help supply them. Buy now 
and keep buying. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL 
SAVINGS PLAN HELPS 


When you install the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan (approved by organized labor), 
you not only perform a service for your 
country but for your employees. Simple 
to install, the Plan provides for regular 
purchases of War Bonds through volun- 
tary pay roll allotments. 


Write for details today! Treasury Department, 
Section R, 709 Twelfth Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 


U.S. SAVINGS 


Bonds + Stamps 





This space is a contribution to Victory by 
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SPECIALIST IN SMALL PAPER BOXES 





A WORLD 
OF DEPENDABLE LABEL APPLICATION 


Every WORLD Labeler, Full stamina of WORLD construc- 
Automatic or Semi-Automatic, tion and workmanship. How- 


has had to live up to a reputa- ever long or arduous the ser- 
tion for dependable, economi- vice, users of WORLD Labelers 
cal performance based on many can continue to rely upon them 
years of engineering develop- to do the job. Reasonable care 
ment in the field of labeling and prompt use of our experi- 
equipment exclusively. ence and service facilities 


whenever needed will give you 
Now, reports from the field a WORLD of good labeling as 
confirm the soundness and long as the emergency lasts 


Users of WORLD Labelers may share with us the satisfaction 
of knowing that the mechanical skill and production facilities 

eveloped for the sole purpose of making “the WORLD'S best 
Labelers” are on the jos night and day turning out equipment 
that will help speed the winning of the war. 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY COMPANY 
WORCESTER... MASSACHUSETTS 
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even better packages in 194(?) 


In other years, clear, rigid Vuepak has helped sell 
many a Christmas gift by letting shoppers see the gift’s 
best selling points ... while protecting it from soil 
and damage on crowded pre-Christmas counters. 

This year Vuepak has a new and even more im- 
portant job—helping win a war. 

For example, in these eye pieces for Civilian De- 
fense gas masks its clear transparency lets air raid 
workers see what they're doing... while its sturdy 
strength and chemical ‘resistance protects them from 
the deadly danger of poison gas. 

To fill vital war jobs like this, Monsanto Plastics 
research has produced even tougher cellulose ace- 
tate formulations with harder, more scratch-resistant 
surfaces than the Vuepak you knew in pre-war days. — 


Some day those tougher, sturdier materials are going 
to make sturdier, more durable packages with even M 
ONSANTO — 


greater selling ability. 
SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





That’s a fact worth remembering in your post-war 
planning! MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plas- 
tics Division, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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GUESS WHAT 
WERE SAVING 


PLAQUE FOR? 


COLLECTING AWARDS at the annual All-America 
Package Competitions has become a favorite in- 
door sport of ours. Year after year—since 1933— 
it has been our privilege to stand up and take 
a bow along with the many companies who have 
used Durez plastics to create an outstandingly 
superior ‘package for their products. 

But today, along with all American industry, 
we seek a far greater prize. We can’t wait for 
that day when the men who are doing the fight- 
ing for us bring home a nice, well-stuffed Nazi 


To help speed this home-coming . . . Durez 
plastics are no longer available for the packag- 
ing of civilian products with the exception of 
limited essentials such as famous Durez clo- 


The same characteristics which made Durez 
plastics so popular with the designers of Awards 
packages are needed to forge weapons. Their 
durability, lustrous finish, dielectric and impact 
strength, chemical and heat resistance are prov- 
ing vital factors in small but important parts 
of our war machines. 

Further, our fighting men have an ever- 
mounting need for such Durez plastic ‘“pack- 
ages” as camera cases, binoculars, pump hous- 
ings, tool boxes, thermometers and other med- 


Can we help you turn these out faster? Ex- 
perience shows that there’s a Durez plastic to 


And when these jobs have been done...we’ll 
be back with America’s leading manufacturers 


trying once again for the top peace-time awards! 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
1211 Walck Road N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
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FOOD PACKAGING TO 
GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATION 


Present wartime restrictions have been a challenge to 





the resourcefulness and ingenuity of our laboratory 


and production personnel. 


Answering this challenge after extensive research, we 
now have government approved packaging mate- 


rials for the following products: 


LEMON POWDER DEHYDRATED VEGETABLES 
BOUILLON POWDER RATION "'D" 
POWDERED SOUPS _ DRIED FRUITS 
POWDERED EGGS RATION "K" 


Future legislation will doubtless result in further cur- 
tailments; yet we feel confident that as the occasion 


requires, we will produce the right answer to the 


exacting requirements of wartime packaging. 


We invite your inquiries. 
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PRODUZS TS “COMPANY 


224 South Michigan Avenue MOUNT VERNON .. OHIO 3115 Empire State Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL: ‘PASADENA. . . CALIFORNIA ~ NEW YORK; N. Y: 





